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ROBERT  B,  IRWIN 
MEMORIAL  ROOM 

Plans  ark  going  forward  rapidly  at  tion  lor  the  Blind  and  its  associated  or- 


tliis  writing  for  the  dedication  of  the 
Robert  B.  Irwin  Memorial  Room  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Eounda- 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  15  West  ihth  Street 
in  New  York.  The  ceremonies  will  take 
place  on  May  3,  approximately  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  this  issue  of  the 
AVre  Outlook. 

Dr.  Irwin,  who  died  in  Deceml)er, 
1951,  was  director  of  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  from  its  founding  in  1923 
until  1929,  and  executive  director  from 
1929  to  his  retirement  from  the  .\FB  in 
1949.  He  served  as  executive  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  until  his  retirement  in  1950. 

The  Irw'in  Memorial  Room  is  at  the 
east  front  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
building.  The  room  has  been  enlarged 
and  renovated,  and  will  be  the  re|X)si- 
tory  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  library,  his  portrait 
in  oil  by  .Alexander  Farnham,  a  copy  of 
As  /  Sfnv  It,  a  book  which  consists  of 
chapters  of  Dr.  Irwin’s  projected  his¬ 
tory  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  a 
bound  register  of  the  names  of  the 
guests  at  the  dedicatory  occasion.  Fhe 
publication  date  of  As  I  Saw  It  will 
coincide  with  the  dedication  of  the 
Memorial  Room. 

The  ceremonies  are  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Founda- 


ganizations,  the  .American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind. 

Peter  |.  Salmon,  a  trustee  of  the 
Foundation  and  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  with  Dr.  Irwin  throughout  many 
years  of  co-o|x‘rative  planning  and  pio¬ 
neering  of  services  to  blind  people  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  will  present 
the  principal  eulogy.  Mrs.  Edna  Davis, 
of  Port  Orchard,  Washington,  sister  of 
Dr.  Irwin,  will  formally  present  the 
books  that  comprise  the  Irwin  library. 
Miss  Ruth  Wilcox,  jjersonal  secretary  to 
Dr.  Irwin  for  many  vears,  anti  assistant 
and  collaborator  in  many  of  the  studies 
and  other  basic  projects  which  he  con¬ 
ducted,  will  unveil  the  portrait. 

.Major  .AI.  .Migel,  chairman  of  the 
Boartl  of  Trustees,  and  former  |)resitlent 
of  the  Foundation,  and  long-time  bene- 
fat  tor  of  blind  people  anti  of  the  Foun- 
tlation  itself,  will  present  the  memorial 
copy  of  As  I  Saiv  It. 

The  room  and  memorabilia  will  be 
formally  accejitetl  by  William  Ziegler, 
|r.,  presitlent  of  the  boards  of  the  three 
organizations. 

The  Robert  B.  Irwin  Memorial  Room 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him 
whose  imprint  is  so  enduringly  en¬ 
graved  in  the  history  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
world. 
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It  is  a  felicitous  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Robert  B.  Irwin  that  this 
month,  the  Irwin  Memorial  Room  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  and  also  the  just 
published  As  /  Saw  It — an  unfinished 
chronicle  which  is  but  the  beginning  of 
what  Dr.  Irwin  had  intended  to  be  a 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
last  half  century — should  make  their 
apijearance  simultaneously. 

.\nyone  who  might  sit  at  the  desk  at 
which  Dr.  Invin  labored  so  jircxligiously 
for  almost  thirty  years,  surrounded  by 
so  many  of  his  rare  collection  of  books 
about  the  blind,  and  who  might  glance 
up  at  the  warm  and  apjjealing  face  so 
admirably  recaptured  in  oils,  would  ask 
himself  what  manner  of  man  this  was 
whom  in  our  memories  we  so  fondly 
revere.  What  was  it  about  him,  about 
his  work,  that  has  left  us  with  such  im¬ 
perishable  memories  in  a  |>eri(xl  rich  in 
great  progress  for  the  blind,  in  great 
pioneers,  in  great  leaders?  And  one 
would  inevitably  conclude  that,  more 
than  any  other  man,  it  was  this  man 
himself  who  made  the  times. 

|ust  why  was  it  that  Robert  B.  Irwin 
was  an  outstanding  leader  of  his  day? 
We  know  that  his  work  was  his  very  life. 
But  who  among  the  blind,  or  what 
about  the  blind,  were  the  subject  of 
his  esjK'cial  concern  and  interest?  To 
most  men,  one  thing  above  others  often 
enough  constitutes  that  all-al)sorbing 
passion  which  becomes  the  challenge 
and  the  foundation  u|x>n  which  all 
else  rests.  But  not  so  here! 

I'he  young  blind,  fating  an  uncertain 
future,  struggling  for  the  best  in  the 
way  of  education  and  the  best  possible 
tools  for  learning;  the  youthful  blind 
braving  the  new  horizons  facing  those 
who  embark  upon  a  college  education; 


the  finger-reader  seeking  a  way  out  of 
the  confusion  and  bewilderment  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  embossed 
types  in  which  was  offered  the  literature 
of  their  day;  the  shut-in  or  otherwise 
|>hysically  disadvantaged  blind  unable 
to  read  at  all;  the  economically  under¬ 
privileged,  seeking  surcease  from  the 
economic  disaster  fastened  upon  them; 
the  patient  thousands  pleading  for  the 
opjX)rtunity  for  training  and  employ¬ 
ment;  the  blind  wanting  but  unable  to 
afford  to  more  widely  explore  the  world 
about  them;  for  these  and  countless 
thousands  of  others,  Robert  Irwin’s  fer¬ 
tile  imagination  and  his  unflagging  zeal 
worked  unceasingly  and  wrought  the 
miracles  which  lifted  them  from  the 
jmsons  of  their  minds  and  bcxlies  and 
conferred  ujKin  them  undreamed  of  op 
portunitics  the  like  of  which  had  never 
before  been  known. 

Space  here  is  too  limited  even  to  be¬ 
gin  an  inventory  of  these  tremendous 
achievements.  Nor  can  we  stop  to  reflect 
upon  his  efforts,  as  he  neared  the  sun¬ 
set  of  his  career,  efforts  written  in  the 
pages  of  his  valiant  struggle  to  rekindle 
the  flames  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
war-torn  and  ravaged  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  now,  (since  his  passing)  ex¬ 
panded  far  beyond  his  fondest  ho[jes  and 
dreams.  Uncounted  millions  throughout 
the  world  will  benefit,  will  remember, 
and  will  revere  his  memory. 

From  the  [)ers|>ective  of  time,  a  fu¬ 
ture  generation  will  some  day  do  l)et- 
ter  justice  to  the  chronicling  of  his  life 
and  work,  and  to  its  impact  alike  ujxin 
the  blind  and  the  servants  of  the  blind. 
As  we  briefly  here  rededicate  ourselves 
in  his  memory,  we  can  envy  him  his 
great  destiny,  that  in  the  annals  of  the 
blind,  his  life  is  truly  a  bright  moment 
in  the  conscience  of  man! 
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Basic  Content  in  Rehabilitation 


KATHARINE  P.  CAVELL 


It  is  now  an  oft  repeated  fact  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  first  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  carried  with  it  new  hojre  for  the 
disaltled.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a 
president’s  message  made  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  federal-state  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation.  In  doing  this, 
the  President  urged  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  funds  for  ex¬ 
panded  services  to  the  vocationally 
handicap|>ed  on  a  national  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  he  gave  recognition  to  the 
complex  job  of  administering  these 
funds  and  recommended  allocation  of 
educational  grants  which  would  help 
provitle  for  the  future,  jirofessionally 
trained  personnel,  to  administer  this 
expanded  program  which  would  bring 
rehabilitation  services  to  additional 
thousands  of  persons  who  could  thus  be 
hel|X‘tl  to  achieve  more  protluctive  and 
satisfying  living.  Congress  acted  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  ami  suddenly  funds  became  avail¬ 
able  to  college's  and  universities  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Scholarship  grants  were  also  avail¬ 
able  for  those  students  who  wished  sjx‘- 
cial  training  to  work  in  this  field.  Edu¬ 
cational  institutions  across  the  nation 
have  responded  to  the  opportunity  and 
are  currently  involved  in  determining 
how  these  monies  can  Ixst  be  used  to 
accomplish  their  intended  purpose. 

Rehabilitation  is  a  complex  and  dy¬ 
namic  process,  whether  it  is  concerned 
with  the  broad  goal  as  set  forth  in  the 
official  definition,  “The  restoration  of 


the  handicapped  to  the  fullest  physical, 
mental,  social,  vocational  and  economic 
usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable,” 
or  whether  it  is  concerned  with  the 
somewhat  more  limited  goals  of  the  fed¬ 
eral-state  program  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  which  is  designed  to  serve  dis¬ 
abled  jx'i'sons  of  employable  age,  for 
whom  vocational  restoration  is  feasible. 
With  either  goal  in  mind,  rehabilita¬ 
tion  requires  an  integrated  team  ap¬ 
proach  including  doctor,  nurse,  social 
worker,  physical  and  occupational  ther¬ 
apist,  psychologist,  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  and  others.  It  requires, 
too,  the  co-ordinated  effort  of  patient, 
family,  school,  employer,  and  many 
times  the  services  of  other  community 
health  and  w'elfare  agencies.  Schools 
and  field  alike  recognize  the  importance 
of  incorporating  in  the  training  of  each 
member  of  this  intertlisciplinary  team, 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  rehabilitation 
goals  anti  processes  and  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  place  and  ftinction  of 
each  member  of  the  team  to  the  end 
that  they  may  w'ork  effectively  together. 

Professional  Preparation 

The  most  urgent  need,  however,  is 
for  a  well  conceived  and  generally 
agreetl  iqjon  plan  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor.  Other  members  of  the 
team  represent  established  disciplines 
with  retognized  professional  standards 
and  approved  educational  curricula. 

Fhe  vocational  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor,  or  rehabilitation  counselor,  as  he 
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is  variously  termed,  belongs  to  no  such 
established  discipline.  He  has  come  to 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  through  many 
avenues  of  education  and  exjterience 
and  has  developed  “like  Topsy,”  guided 
by  interest  and  the  necessity  of  a  job  to 
be  done.  Therefore,  the  present  task  of 
those  comerned  tvith  ediuation  for  the 
field  is  to  glean  from  .H.5  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  doing  and  from  current  devel¬ 
opments.  a  dear  concept  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and 
thence,  to  determine  how  best  to  pro¬ 
vide  those  now  in  the  field,  as  well  as  a 
new  generation  of  counselors,  with  an 
cxhuational  program  which  will  enable 
them  to  take  appropriate  places  as  jtro- 
fessional  jtersons  among  other  members 
of  the  rehabilitation  team. 

This  is  not  a  sinijile  task  and  already 
many  and  varied  approaches  are  being 
tried.  'I'here  is  also  considerable  vari¬ 
ation  in  opinion  as  to  what  actually 
constitutes  the  basic  content  essential 
to  the  function  of  the  rehabilitation 
counselor.  Similar  confusion  exists  as 
to  the  appropriate  disc  iplinarv  auspices 
under  whit  h  his  training  should  l)e  pro¬ 
vided.  .Mv  own  concept  of  the  job 
whic  h  confronts  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  and  his  plate  on  the 
rehal>ilitation  team,  tomes  from  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  .Michigan  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  my  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  social  worker  in  a  num¬ 
ber  c)f  hospitals,  both  general  and  ])sv- 
chiatric.  Possibly  this  discussion  will 
have  c  learer  meaning  if  1  review  brielly 
some  of  these  experiences  and  my  own 
philoso|)hy  of  rehabilitation. 

During  the  years  1911  through  1950 
it  was  my  pi  ivilege  to  assist  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  administering  the  program  of 
medic  al  set  vices  for  the  Mic  higan  Olhee 
of  X'ocational  Rehabilitation.  During 
that  time,  the  agency  increasingly  pro 
vicletl  diagnostic  and  treatment  services 
for  mentally  and  physically  handi¬ 
capped  persons  as  a  first  step  toward  its 


goal  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  With¬ 
in  two  years  after  the  establishment  of 
these  services,  approximately  half  of 
the  agency’s  futicls,  allocated  for  direct 
services,  was  sjient  in  the  area  of  medi¬ 
cal  care.  I  mention  this  because  it 
points  to  the  need  of  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  for  basic  medical 
information,  for  understanding  the 
meaning  of  illness  and  for  the  many 
knowledges  and  skills  that  go  into  a 
team  approach  in  rehabilitation.  I  will 
come  back  to  this  a  little  later  on. 

Since  1950,  as  director  of  social  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  Ihiiversity  Hospital,  in  .Ann 
.Arbor,  I  have  been  involved  from  an¬ 
other  angle  in  the  problems  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  In  seeking  solutions  to  some  of 
these  problems,  the  hospital  and  the 
Michigan  Office  of  A'^ocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  have  worked  together  whenever 
our  joint  elforts  coidd  best  meet  the 
needs  of  any  patient.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
ferrals  made  to  the  eight  district  offices 
around  the  state,  the  state  jtrogram, 
with  hospital  co-operation,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  small  office  within  the  walls  of 
the  hospital  to  facilitate  earlier  and 
more  consistent  vocational  help  to  pa¬ 
tients  who  are  tcM)  severelv  handicap|x?d 
to  be  served  in  their  home  areas,  where 
resources  are  often  few  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered. 

On  two  occasions,  the  hospital  has 
provided  special  institutes  which  have 
brought  together  |)ersc)nnel  of  the  state 
agency  and  the  hospital  for  purposes  of 
promoting  better  understanding  of 
some  of  the  problems — tnedical,  social, 
and  vocational — related  to  disability 
and  medical  care,  and  more  total  re¬ 
habilitation  planning.  These  opportun¬ 
ities  to  get  together  have  been  eagerly 
received  by  both  agency  atul  hospital 
and  each  time  we  have  moved  toward 
better  mutual  understanding  of  our  re¬ 
spective  plates  in  serving  disabled  peo¬ 
ple  and  towaicl  more  effective  integra¬ 
tion  of  these  services. 
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Out  of  these  varied  experiences  of 
the  past  eleven  years  have  tome  certain 
convittions  on  iny  part  regarding  re¬ 
habilitation  as  a  total  concept,  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  as  one  part  of  total 
rehabilitation,  and  some  of  the  s|)ecial 
content  neeiled  by  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  part  of  the  job.  Time  alone  will 
j)rovc  or  tlisprove  the  validity  of  these 
convittions.  They  have  come  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  may  well  be  changed  by 
further  experience.  At  l)est,  the  ideas 
expressed  here  present  a  sketchy  view  of 
a  complex  and  important  sidiject. 

Rehabilitation  is  Inclusive 

Rehal>ilitation,  as  defined  above,  is 
so  inclusive  a  concept  that  it  is  more  an 
expression  of  philosophy  than  a  base 
for  considering  content  needed  by  vari¬ 
ous  disciplines,  which  together  must 
translate  the  concept  into  living  reality 
for  the  handicapjted  person. 

To  a  social  worker,  this  definition  of 
rehabilitation  seems  simply  a  term,  now 
commonly  used,  to  descrilje  what  has 
for  years  lieen  the  goal  of  all  good  social 
work.  1  should  add  quickly  that  there 
may  be  a  distinct  difference  between  a 
“goal”  of  social  work  and  the  actual 
function  of  the  social  worker.  CUisework, 
for  example,  has  sometimes  been  the 
sole  tool  for  accomplishing  this  goal, 
but  more  times  than  not,  it  has  required 
the  (o-ordinatetl  services  of  many  com¬ 
munity  services  to  bring  about  the  best 
results. 

Thus,  the  same  definition  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  expresses  the  goal  of  the  Offite 
of  X’tKational  Rehabilitation,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  that  agency,  by  law, 
by  regulation  and  by  other  limiting  fac¬ 
tors,  tan  meet  only  a  small  part  of  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  tlie  handi¬ 
capped.  Other  disciplines  and  other 
agencies  are  meeting  aiul  must  increas¬ 
ingly  meet,  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
patients  whose  problems  are  outside  the 


legal  responsibility  of  the  Office  ot  \'o- 
cational  Rehabilitation,  and  similarly, 
these  disciplines  and  agencies  must  help 
to  provide  the  case  by  case  services 
which  the  federal-state  program  is  pre- 
paretl  to  facilitate,  but  not  necessarily 
to  offer  through  the  direct  services  of  its 
counselors:  medical  care,  psychological 
services  and  social  services  are  among 
these  latter.  Because  of  the  very  nature 
of  disability,  whether  physical  or  men¬ 
tal,  with  its  complex  impact  upon  pa¬ 
tient,  family  and  community,  a  multi- 
disciplined  approach  and  co-ordinated 
community  effort  is  essential  to  lasting 
effectiveness  of  service. 

The  services  offered  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  have  been 
anti  are  playing  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  total  care  of  the  chron¬ 
ically  disabled.  I  am  |)ersonally  de¬ 
lighted  that  attention  is  lieing  directed 
now  to  making  the  job  of  rehabilitation 
counselor  a  truly  professional  one. 
Whether  or  not  the  knowletiges  and 
skills  necdetl  by  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  require  the  establishment  of  a  new 
profession  with  a  totally  new  curric¬ 
ulum  or  whether  they  require  an  en¬ 
richment  and  adaptation  of  existing 
curricula,  is  something  for  the  educa¬ 
tors  and  those  now  in  the  field  to  de¬ 
termine.  1  do  lielieve  that  it  is  essential 
to  recognize  that  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  but  one  phase  of  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  not  to  sort  out  the  resjxtnsibili- 
ties  of  other  agencies  atiil  other  tlisci- 
plines  in  relation  to  the  broatler  fiekl  of 
rehabilitation. 

.Again  I  find  it  inijmssible  to  consiiler 
clearly  the  content  of  knowledges  and 
skills  neetletl  by  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor  without  seeing  these  in  relation 
to  the  fidl  neetls  of  the  patient.  I'o 
bring  these  needs  to  life  it  is  gtHnl  to 
think  of  rehabilitation  as  a  total  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  patient,  involving  all  of  the 
feelings  which  he  brings  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  disability,  interrelated  as  these 
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arc  with  the  feelings  of  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  schoolmates,  his  employer 
and  other  associates;  affected  also  by 
the  reactions  and  attitiitles  of  those  who 
are  offering  professional  tounsel  and 
services,  the  impact  ujjon  the  patient  of 
the  “multi-disciplined”  approach,  the 
confusing  coinjilexities  of  large  hos¬ 
pitals  with  their  many  services,  medical 
care  and  its  often  attendant  ]>ain  and 
the  anxieties  about  an  unknown  and 
frightening  future — the  threat  of  “be¬ 
ing  different.” 

As  the  patient  moves  along  with  these 
experiences,  the  carefid  timing  of  serv¬ 
ices  is  essential  if  he  is  to  he  able  to  use 
the  hel))  which  is  offered.  This  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  lesson  to  learn,  hut 
it  has  significance  for  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  if  he  is  to  function  effectively. 
Those  who  are  close  to  the  patient  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  phases  of  his  care,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  nurse,  the  social  worker  and 
others,  must  have  a  sensitive  awareness 
of  his  stage  of  emotional,  as  well  as 
physit  al,  progress  and  readiness  for  next 
steps.  They  must  have  skill  also  in  help¬ 
ing  the  jjatient  to  acce|Jt  and  take  those 
next  steps.  Emotional  preparation  of 
the  patient,  for  each  successive  step  in 
rehabilitation,  is  as  essential  as  his 
learning  again  to  walk  or  talk  or  to 
feed  himself. 

In  a  medical  or  jjsychiatric  setting 
leadership  in  this  phase  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  appropriately  carried  by  the 
medical  or  jjsychiatric  social  worker, 
with  the  (ounsel  and  support  of  the 
])hysician  and  members  of  other  disci¬ 
plines.  In  the  community,  other  social 
agencies  may  be  called  upon  to  help 
w'ith  this  part  of  the  rehabilitation  job. 

When  vocational  counseling  is 
needed,  the  preparation  of  the  patient 
to  accept  and  participate  in  stub  toun- 
seling  is  one  of  the  most  significant  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  social  workei.  Wdien 
such  preparation  is  accomplished  with 
a  severely  traumati/ed  patient,  it  means 


that  the  patient  has  begun  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  to  accept  his  changed  physical 
status  and  make  peace  with  himself  so 
that  he  can  look  and  jilan  ahead  on  a 
more  realistic  basis.  The  time  lapse 
from  injury  to  this  readiness  may  be 
measured  in  weeks,  months  or  years,  but 
until  the  jiatient  is  ready,  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  is  wasting  time  that 
he  can  ill  afford  if  he  attempts  voca¬ 
tional  counseling. 

There  are,  of  course,  patients  for 
whom  earlier  vocational  counseling  aids 
in  the  emotional  adjustment  to  disabil¬ 
ity  and  again,  the  recognition  of  this 
need  is  the  responsibility  of  the  social 
worker  in  considtation  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team.  In  stressing  this  point, 

I  am  simply  trying  to  distinguish  Ix;- 
tween  the  functions  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselor  and  those  of  other  dis¬ 
ciplines.  Too  often  I  have  seen  the 
counselor  turn  away  from  his  interview 
with  the  jiatient,  puzzled,  disappointed 
and  sometimes  critical  because  the  pa¬ 
tient  has  not  listened,  has  shown  resent¬ 
ment  or  indecision,  or  has  refused  to 
think  of  the  future  as  anything  but  re¬ 
turn  to  his  old  way  of  life.  “I’he  doctors 
have  told  him  that  he  will  not  walk 
again,  but  he  pays  no  attention!  He 
just  refuses  to  face  facts.”  The  same 
situation  may  prevail  when  a  patient, 
living  in  a  community,  is  referred  to 
the  Office  of  V^ocational  Rehabilitation 
without  adeejuate  preparation. 

Function  of  Vocational  Counselor 

What  then,  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  vocational  counselor?  The  official 
job  description  states  that  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselor  is  responsible  for  “ini¬ 
tiating  and  tarrying  out  rehabilitation 
processes  with  disabled  persons.”  This 
statement  implies  a  much  more  total 
responsibility  than  is  humanly  possible 
when  one  considers  that  the  “rehabili¬ 
tation  process”  fretjuently  begins  on  the 
ojierating  table,  or  in  the  hospital  as  a 
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part  of  total  medical  care,  or  at  birth 
with  an  infant  born  blind,  or  with  a 
cleft  palate  or  cerebral  palsy.  If  the 
job  description  w'cre  to  read,  “respon¬ 
sible  for  initiating  and  carrying  out 
voailional  rehabilitation  processes”  it 
would  seem  to  me  more  accurate. 

The  same  job  description  charges  the 
rehalrilitation  counselor  with  respon¬ 
sibility  to  “assist  the  applicant  in  meet¬ 
ing  problems  of  personal  and  social 
(as  well  as  vocational)  adjustment.” 
Chanted  that  such  adjustment  is  an 
essential  part  of  rehabilitation  and  that 
a  skillful  counselor  will  many  times  be 
able  to  hel)>  patients  over  minor 
hurdles  of  this  nature,  I  Irelieve  that  he 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  so¬ 
cial  diagnosis  and  provision  of  direct 
treatment  of  social  and  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  In  my  observations  at  least,  the 
very  nature  of  the  agencT — the  com¬ 
plexity'  of  services,  the  multiplicitv  of 
the  counselor’s  res|)onsibilities,  the  high 
caseloads,  distances  to  be  covered,  the 
constant  and  increasing  pressure  for 
production,  makes  it  inpjossible  for  him 
to  assume  responsibility  for  providing 
the  direct  treatment  of  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  problems  frequently  needed  by 
both  patients  and  family  members.  It  is 
essential,  however,  that  the  counselor 
be  alert  to  such  problems  and  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  resources  of  his  commu¬ 
nity  for  providing  such  care.  He  needs, 
too,  to  be  skilled  in  helping  patients  to 
use  such  resources. 

In  closing,  1  would  like  to  enumerate 
and  re-emphasi/e  a  few  of  the  areas  that 
I  believe  need  particular  attention  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor: 

I.  Medical  information  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  medical,  social  and 
vocational  implications  of  a  particular 
disability. 

II.  Understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
illness  and  disability  for  patients,  tlieir 
families  and  their  communities.  This 


shoidtl  include  some  understanding  of 
the  dynamic  processes  involved  in  reac¬ 
tion  to  and  adjustment  to  disability. 

III.  Self-awareness  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  illness  and  disability  in  others 
creates  anxieties  also  in  those  who  work 
with  the  disabled  jx;rson  and  that  these 
anxieties  can  get  in  the  way  of  effective 
hel|).  The  rehabilitation  counselor  must 
understand  and  l>e  able  to  handle  his 
own  reactions  to  disability  if  he  is  to 
avoid  blindly  superimposing  his  own 
problems  upon  those  of  the  already 
burdened  patient. 

IV.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
resources  needed  to  accomplish  reha¬ 
bilitation  objectives  and  skills  in  work¬ 
ing  with  these  resources,  whether  they 
be  hospitals,  schools,  social  agencies  or 
employers. 

V.  Skill  in  helping  patients  make  all 
possible  use  of  available  resources. 

VI.  Supennsed  experiences  in  work¬ 
ing  as  one  meml>er  of  a  full  rehabilita¬ 
tion  team,  to  gain  understanding  and 
respect  for  the  sct)|)e  and  limits  of  func¬ 
tion  of  each  member  of  the  team  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  work  effectively 
as  a  mendrer  of  the  team. 

Social  workers,  moving  from  other 
fields  to  work  in  medical  settings,  usu¬ 
ally  ex|jeriente  some  difficidty  in  shar¬ 
ing  resjxmsibility  with  other  disciplines 
and  yet  maintaining  their  own  profes¬ 
sional  integrity.  They  sometimes  feel 
limited  by  the  doctor’s  position  of  au¬ 
thority  or  confused  because  the  patient 
talks  about  his  family  problems  with 
his  physical  therapist.  .  .  .  Similarly,  the 
rehabilitation  counselor,  moving  into  a 
medical  setting  or  attempting  to  work 
co-operatively  with  other  memfrers  of 
the  team,  finds  it  difficult  to  relincjuish 
leadership  and  to  integrate  his  areas  of 
appropriate  function  with  those  of 
cjther  disciplines.  These  are  things  that 
can  be  learned  effectively  only  through 
experience  in  a  clinical  setting. 
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Human  Betterment  Anticipated  be  needed  as  rapicily  as  |K)ssible.  Where 

arc  they  coining  from?  How  well  will 
The  lutiire  holds  tremendous  dial-  they  be  prepared  for  the  job  ahead? 
lenge  and  tremendous  possibilities  for  This  represents  the  present  challenge  to 
the  rehabilitation  counselor.  He  may  education.  ^Vdlatever  direction  the  col- 
be  working  in  the  program  of  voca-  leges  and  universities  take,  they  must 
tional  rehabilitation,  in  rehabilitation  move  toward  meeting  the  practical  de¬ 
centers,  or  in  hospitals,  but  whatever  mands  of  the  foreseeable  future.  In  that 
the  setting  he  will  liecome  increasingly  foreseeable  future,  the  rehabilitation 
an  important  member  of  the  rehabilita-  counselor  is  going  to  need  all  the  knowl- 
tion  team.  Last  year  under  the  program  edge,  understanding  and  skill  that  he 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  some  55,-  can  be  helped  to  acquire.  He  will  need 
CHK)  disabled  persons  were  returned  to  to  work  quickly  and  well.  He  will  have 
gaintul  occupation.  Each  year  an  esti-  little  time  for  practicing  anything  we 
mated  2oo,o(K)  persons  join  the  ranks  might  think  of  as  casework  treatment, 
of  the  handicap|jed  through  illness,  ac-  He  will,  I  believe,  need  to  be  most  of 
cident  or  circumstances  of  birth.  To  all  a  well  informed,  understanding  and 
keep  abreast  with  the  needs  of  this  ever  skillful  vocational  counselor  anti  an 
growing  numl>er,  a  minimum  of  200,000  able  facilitator.  As  such  he  can  play  an 
rehabilitations  per  year  would  l)e  nec-  important  role  as  one  member  of  the 
essary.  I'his  goal  has  been  set  for  1959  total  rehabilitation  team, 
but  its  accomplishment  would  require  This,  as  I  see  it,  is  an  achievable  goal 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  for  training  and  indicates  the  direction 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  4,000  ad-  toward  whic  h  such  training  might  be 
ditional  rehabilitation  counselors  will  effectively  focused. 


.Manufacturers  of  Mountain  Hickory  White  Canes 
for  the  blind  since  1925 

The  Original  White  Cane  for  the  Blind 

with  s|>ecially  designed  Brass  Bullet  Nose  Ferrule 
made  to  order  for  us 

Also  can  furnish  Fluorescent  Canes  with  Light  Rellectant  Qualities  at  night 

T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Barbourville,  Ky. 

wholesale  &  Retail.  All  orders  given  best  attention. 
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Electronic  Travel  Aids 


CLIFFORD  M.  WITCHER,  PH.D. 


The  likelihcK)d  of  achieving  a  jjrac- 
tical  travel  aid  for  the  blind  has  in¬ 
creased  materially  during  the  past  five 
years.  ^Vork  on  this  problem  is  now 
actively  under  way  at  the  Bioj)hysical 
Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
Philadelphia  project  is  directed  by 
Thomas  Benham,  blind  physics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Haverford  C^ollege:  that  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  is  under  the  writer’s  direction. 

riie  problem  of  devising  a  practical 
travel  aitl  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
scientists  for  at  least  the  past  12  years. 
In  fact,  during  the  middle  and  late 
19.10’s,  more  than  a  score  of  tlevices 
intended  to  warn  the  blind  of  ob¬ 
stacles  in  their  path  were  produced. 
Without  exception,  these  devices  could 
definitely  detect  most  obstacles  and,  in 
the  case  of  most  of  them,  could  provide 
rough  information  on  how  far  the  ob¬ 
stacles  were  from  the  user.  Even  so,  only 
one  of  these  early  travel  aid  attempts 
(the  “sensory  aid”  ileveloped  by  the  lb  S. 
-Army  .Signal  (iorps)  lias  proved  partially 
suctessful. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  all  of 
these  early  attempts  were  (|uite  obscure 
until  about  five  years  ago,  but  since 
that  time  they  have  become  increasingly 
apparent.  ^Ve  know  now,  for  example. 

This  work  was  supporicd  in  pair  liy  llu- 
Sifjiial  (.orps;  the  Office  of  .Scienlific  Researcli. 
Air  Research  and  Development  Connnand;  ami 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  The  article  is 
reprintetl  hy  permissiotl  from  The  lilind  Pro¬ 
fessional  loiiruul,  \o\.  I,  no.  1. 


that  a  usable  travel  aid  must  do  more 
than  simply  detect  obstacles  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  rough  indication  of  their  dis¬ 
tances.  These  things,  of  course,  consti¬ 
tute  a  necessary  first  step,  but  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  equally  essential,  requirement 
is  that  the  device  must  present  its  in¬ 
formation  to  the  user  at  a  sufficient 
speed  and  in  the  proj>er  way  to  enable 
him  to  derive  practical  benefits  from  it. 
Furthermore,  these  benefits  must  be 
definitely  superior  to  those  provided  by 
a  cane  which  is  being  used  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  being  assumed  that  both  the 
travel  aid  aiul  the  cane  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  all  the  information  that  a 
blind  person  normally  receives  through 
his  ears. 

Requirements 

111  iqjq,  the  Technical  Research 
CMuncil,  a  grouj)  of  professional  blind 
people  in  New  A’ork,  began  an  attempt 
to  translate  these  ideas  into  a  set  of 
concrete  performance  retjuirements  for 
a  travel  aitl.  Fhe  writer  prepareil  a  pa¬ 
per*  expressing  the  findings  of  this 
group,  anti  last  year  he  carrietl  the 
analysis  somewhat  further  in  another 
]>aper-  presented  at  the  Boston  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  .American  .AsstKiation  for 
the  .Atlvancement  tif  Science.  .Stmie  of 
the  retpiiremeiits  arrived  at  may  be' 
listed  as  follows:  (1)  .A  travel  aitl  must 
provide  information  as  to  the  presence 
and  ajiproximate  lt>tation  of  obstacles 
in  a  region  extending  10  feet  in  front 
of  the  user  and  approximately  25°  on 
each  side  of  his  path.  I'his  information 
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must  be  of  such  nature  as  to  permit 
the  user  to  make  definite  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  must  change  his 
course  to  avoid  obstacles  while  main¬ 
taining  a  walking  speed  of  5  feet  per 
second.  (2)  The  aid  must  provide  defi¬ 
nite  warnings  of  all  step-downs  or  drops 
greater  than  about  2  inches  in  height 
when  the  user  approaches  to  within  6 
to  8  feet  of  them.  (3)  The  means  for 
transferring  information  from  the  aid 
to  the  user’s  brain  must  not  require 
an  excessively  long  training  pericxl  and 
must  also  allow  the  user  to  acquire  the 
information  without  excessive  concen¬ 
tration.  In  other  words,  the  user  must 
be  able  to  maintain  a  state  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  comparable  with  that  of  a  person 
with  normal  vision  when  driving  a  car 
through  nonnal  traffic.  (4)  lire  aid 
jnnst  not  be  unduly  conspicuous.  (5)  Its 
performance  must  not  be  afferted  by 
weather  conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  steps  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  taken  to  achieve  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  conforms  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  requirements.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  "sensory  aid”  developed 
about  seven  years  ago  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Cxirps  is  the  only  device  which 
has  thus  far  proved  to  be  even  partially 
successful  when  tested  extensively  by 
blind  users  under  normal  travel  condi¬ 
tions.  This  instrument  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  the  detection  of  obstacles, 
but  it  can  be  made  to  detet  t  step-downs 
if  the  user  pays  very  close  attention  to 
the  slight  changes  in  the  received  sig¬ 
nals. 

Signal  Corps  Instrument 

Let  us  take  a  brief  kxik  at  the  ton- 
struction  of  this  instrument,  since  it 
(onstitutes  the  basis  for  Professor  lien- 
ham’s  current  work.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  sjiiall  metal  box  having  two  lenses  on 
its  front  end  and  jirovided  with  a  rather 
large  carrying  handle,  not  unlike  that 
of  an  electric  iron.  A  narrow  beam  of 


light  leaves  the  lx>x  from  the  lower  lens, 
and  the  top  lens  serves  to  receive  the 
portion  of  this  light  which  is  reflected 
back  when  the  beam  encounters  an  ob¬ 
stacle.  The  emergent  light  beam  is  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  small  motor  and  “chop¬ 
ping  disk”  about  500  times  a  second,  so 
that  the  receiving  part  of  the  device 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  its  own  light 
from  any  other  light  which  may  enter 
the  lens.  The  received  light  is  focussed 
on  a  slowly  rotating  “coding  disk”  con¬ 
taining  concentric  rings  of  holes — 4 
holes  in  the  inner  ring,  8  in  the  next, 
and  16  in  the  outer  one.  Just  behind 
this  disk  is  a  photoelectric  cell  which 
serves  to  convert  any  light  passing 
through  the  holes  into  electric  impulses. 
These  impulses,  after  being  amplified, 
are  fed  to  a  vibrator  inside  the  handle 
of  the  device.  The  optical  arrangement 
is  such  that  if  the  instrument  picks  up 
an  obstacle  7  to  10  feet  away,  the  re¬ 
ceived  light  goes  through  the  inner 
ring  of  holes  on  the  ccxling  disk.  The  re¬ 
sulting  signal  is  a  slow  succession  of 
pulses  of  vibration  in  the  handle.  As  the 
instrument  is  moved  nearer  the  ob¬ 
stacle,  the  received  light  begins  to  pass 
through  the  middle  ring  of  holes  and 
eventually  through  the  outer  one,  giv¬ 
ing  a  faster  and  faster  pulse  rate  in  the 
handle.  Thus  the  user  can  get  a  fairly 
gcKxl  idea  of  the  distance  of  an  obstacle 
by  gauging  the  rate  at  which  he  feels 
pulses  of  vibration  in  the  handle.  In 
use,  the  instrument  is  held  about  as 
one  woidd  hold  a  brief  case  and  is 
scanned  from  side  to  side  of  the  user’s 
path  by  a  slight  rotation  of  the  wrist. 
The  tlevice  weighs  about  4V2  pounds 
and  operates  for  about  15  hours  before 
its  storage  battery  has  to  be  recharged. 

Future  Development  of 
Obstacle  Detector 

The  tests  of  this  aid  were  tarried  out 
about  two  years  agt)  by  Professor  Ben- 
ham.'*  Using  a  total  of  (■>7  blind  people. 
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he  found  that,  with  a  few  hours  of  train¬ 
ing,  a  small  fraction  (about  one-fifth) 
of  them  were  actually  able  to  benefit 
from  its  use  in  foot  travel  under  normal 
conditions.  It  therefore  seemed  quite 
reasonable  to  take  this  device  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  future  develojmient  of  ob¬ 
stacle  detectors,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  is  being  done  in  Benham’s  present 
research  project. 

This  project  has,  essentially,  three  ba¬ 
sic  objectives:  (i)  to  reduce  the  si/e  and 
weight  of  the  detector,  (2)  to  reduce 
the  power  needed  to  operate  it,  and  (3) 
to  eliminate  the  use  of  moving  parts. 
.\s  this  is  written,  these  objectives  are 
well  on  their  way  to  accomplishment. 
Benham’s  latest  detector  is  consider¬ 
ably  lighter  than  the  Signal  Corps  aid, 
consumes  only  about  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  jjower,  and  contains  no 
moving  parts  except  the  “stimulator” 
for  producing  the  vibratory  signals  in 
the  handle.  I'he  saving  of  jrower  and 
elimination  of  moving  parts  are 
achieved  through  the  use  of  a  so- 
called  “gas  discharge”  type  of  light 
source  and  the  use  of  transistors  instead 
of  vacuum  tubes  in  the  electronic  cir¬ 
cuits.  I'he  new  obstacle  detector  will 
probably  be  ready  for  tests  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Step-down  Detection 

The  visual  replacement  project  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  I'ech- 
nology  l)egan  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago.  lip  until  alM)ut  six  months 
ago,  the  chief  work  of  this  project  was 
on  the  problem  of  stejj-tlown  detec¬ 
tion,  but  current  emphasis  is  on  the 
develojmient  of  a  combined  steji-tlown 
and  olistacle  detector  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  feature  of  automatic  scanning. 

The  jirincijile  of  stej>down  detection 
was  conceived  and  the  first  motlel  of  a 
steji-down  detector  comjrleted  about  two 
years  ago.  I'liis  model  is  housed  in  an 
aluminum  box  somewhat  like  that  of 


the  Signal  Corjjs  aid  but  considerably 
taller  (alx>ut  8  inches  tall  at  the  back 
and  10  inches  at  the  front).  The  front 
wall  contains  two  ojjenings,  one  for  the 
emergent  light  beam  at  the  liottom, 
and  one  to  admit  received  light  at  the 
toj>.  When  the  box  is  held  normally, 
as  one  would  hold  a  brief  case,  the  re¬ 
ceiving  ojitical  system  is  very  sharply 
focused  on  a  small  spot  on  the  ground 
or  floor  about  7  feet  in  front  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  light  beam  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  is  likewise  directed  ob¬ 
liquely  downward  and  is  made  to  swing 
rajiidly  back  and  forth  in  a  vertical 
j)Iane,  so  that  the  region  in  which  the 
light  strikes  the  ground  moves  back  and 
forth  along  a  line  extending  from  about 
6  to  9  feet  in  front  of  the  instrument. 
Thus,  with  each  iqjward  or  downward 
swing  of  the  beam,  the  light  sjmt  on 
the  ground  crosses  the  small  area  on 
which  the  receiver  is  focused,  and  a 
small  amount  of  light  is  consequently 
reflected  back  into  the  recei\er.  The 
net  result  is  that  as  long  as  the  device 
is  “looking  at”  level  ground  the  receiver 
is  constantly  j)icking  up  a  succession  of 
j)idses  of  light  which  are  converted  into 
electrical  inqjidses  by  a  phototell.  The 
user  is  never  aware  of  this  continuously 
received  “signal,”  but  it  serves  to  affect 
certain  electronic  circuits  inside  the  in¬ 
strument.  Now  if  the  instrument  reaches 
a  j)f)int  at  which  the  receiver  is  “look¬ 
ing”  over  the  etlge  of  a  stejj-down,  there 
will  be  a  short  distance  of  travel  during 
which  no  light  from  the  device  can  |)os- 
sibly  be  |)icked  uj>  by  the  receiver. 
Hence  the  continuous  signal  is  momen¬ 
tarily  interriq)ted.  W'hen  this  condi¬ 
tion  occurs,  electronic  circuits  in  the 
detector  quickly  ojxTate  to  turn  on  the 
“alarm,”  which  is  felt  by  the  user  as  a 
strong  vibration  in  the  handle.  I'hus 
the  detector  |)rovides  a  clear  warning  of 
an  a|)|)roaching  stejj-down  at  a  distance 
of  alK)ut  7  feet. 

I'ests  with  this  first  mtxlel  indicated 
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that  it  could  reliably  detect  step-downs 
of  two  inches  or  more  in  height  under 
fm'orahle  weather  conditions.  It  suf¬ 
fered,  however,  from  two  major  defects. 
When  it  was  used  on  rainy  days  (times 
when  a  travel  aid  would  be  most  sorely 
needed),  it  gave  a  continual  series  of 
false  alarms.  It  was  scKtn  realized  that 
this  was  because  the  water  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  acted  ahncjst  like  a 
mirror,  causing  most  of  the  light  which 
reached  the  ground  from  the  device  to 
be  reflected  up  and  away  from  the  in¬ 
strument,  thus  leaving  almost  none  to 
be  scattered  back  to  the  receiver.  It  was 
immediately  seen  that  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  clifhculty  lay  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  vastly  more  sensitive  receiv¬ 
ing  system.  The  second  source  of  trou¬ 
ble  was  manifested  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  false  alarms  when  the  detector 
was  used  in  a  region  containing  alter¬ 
nating  areas  of  bright  sunlight  and 
shadow.  The  exj>lanation  for  this  be¬ 
havior  was,  as  eventually  discovered, 
the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  circuitry  were  temporarily  dis¬ 
abled  by  rapid  transitions  from  bright 
light  to  shadow. 

Early  this  year  it  was  realized  that, 
if  a  stejj-down  detector  free  fiom  these 
defec  ts  were  ever  to  be  ac  hieved,  a  com¬ 
plete  redesign  was  necessary.  I'he  first 
step,  which  has  now  been  completed, 
was  the  development  of  a  much  more 
elhcient  light  source  and  a  far  more  sen¬ 
sitive  optical  system  for  the  receiver.  In 
carrving  through  this  part  of  the  work, 
it  was  necessary  to  locate  or  develop  a 
completely  new  set  of  optical  compon¬ 
ents,  including  a  radically  new  lamp  for 
the  light  source.  Some  of  the  o]jtical 
components  were  generously  furuished 
us  by  the  Polaroid  Ca)r|K)ration  of  Clam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  and  others  were  donated 
by  the  laboratories  of  the  II.  S.  Army 
Signal  Clorps  at  Fort  Monmouth,  X.  |. 
The  s|)ecial  lamps  were  made  to  our 
s|)ec  ifications  by  Cllifton  Found  of  the 


Cieneral  Electric  Company’s  Lamp  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratory  at  Nelo  Park, 
Ohio. 

A  Step-down  and  Obstacle 
Detector 

When  the  time  for  assetnblv  of  the 
new  components  finally  came,  they 
proved  to  be  so  compact  and  light  in 
weight  that  the  idea  of  producing  a 
combined  step-down  and  obstacle  de¬ 
tector  began  to  appear  practical  for  the 
first  time.  .Accordingly,  the  design  was 
modified  to  include  provisions  for  ob¬ 
stacle  detection. 

The  jirinciple  of  step-down  detection 
in  the  new  model  is  exactly  like  that  al¬ 
ready  described  excejit  that  every  meas¬ 
ure  thus  far  conceivable  for  eliminating 
the  two  major  difficulties  has  been 
taken.  Tests  have  revealed  that  the  new 
detector  is  able  to  receive  a  signal  from 
the  worst  possible  type  of  mud  puddle 
— one  with  a  very  black  dirt  bottom. 
.\  small  fraction  of  the  instrument’s 
light  is  diverted  from  the  main  beam 
into  an  auxiliary  beam  by  means  of  a 
prism,  and  this  auxiliary  beam  serves 
for  obstacle  detection  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Signal  Clorps  aid. 
Ehe  receiving  system  for  obstacle  de¬ 
tection  is  located  just  beneath  the  step- 
down  detection  receiver,  and  the  pro¬ 
jection  system  and  vibrator  assembly 
for  the  light  source  are  located  al)out 
four  inches  further  clown  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  entire  structure.  .MI  of  these 
elements  are  mounted  in  an  aluminum 
framework  which  is  pivoted  about  a 
vertical  axis,  so  that  it  may  l)e  scanned 
from  side  to  side  automatically. 

.\s  this  is  written,  our  plan  is  to  house 
the  system  just  described  in  the  front 
end  of  a  case  closely  resembling  a  brief 
case,  so  as  to  eliminate  conspicuousness 
entirely.  'Ehe  front  wall  of  the  case  will 
be  made  of  a  substance  that  allows  the 
free  passage  of  invisible  infrared  radia¬ 
tions  but  appears  ejuite  black  to  the  eye. 
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Since  most  of  the  radiation  from  the 
light  source  is  infrared,  this  infrared 
filter  will  have  little  effect  on  the  sensi¬ 
tivity  of  the  instrument,  l)iit  will  make 
both  the  instrument  and  its  light  beam 
completely  invisible.  The  remaining 
space  in  the  brief  case  will  still  he  avail¬ 
able  for  normal  uses  except  for  a  layer 
al)out  one  inch  thick  on  the  bottcmi. 
Within  this  layer  will  be  contained  the 
electronic  circuits  and  the  single  small 
battery  needed  for  the  device.  This  bat¬ 
tery,  the  so-called  “silver  cell”  is  the  lat¬ 
est  and  most  efficient  type  of  storage  cell 
in  terms  of  amount  of  electrical  energy 
per  unit  of  weight.  The  type  which  will 
be  used  in  this  device  weighs  only  7 
ounces  (this  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
weight  of  the  batteries  in  the  Signal 
Corps  aid)  and  shoidtl  Ojierate  the  in¬ 
strument  for  about  20  hours  before 
needing  to  l)e  recharged.  Incidentally, 
the  weight  of  the  entire  structure  to  be 
housed  in  the  front  end  of  the  brief 
case  is  only  1.75  pounds,  and  the  com- 
jKments  still  to  be  added  should  not 
weigh  more  than  another  pound,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  oidy  slightly  over  pounds. 

I'he  information  picked  up  by  the  de¬ 
vice  will  l)e  fed  into  the  hand,  and 


thence  the  brain,  of  the  user  through 
the  handle  of  the  brief  case.  This  handle 
has  already  been  developed  and  tested, 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  capable  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  projier  kind  of  information 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  requirements. 

It  is  now  t|uite  in  order  to  ask  how 
long  it  may  be  before  all  this  work  can 
be  ex|>ected  to  yield  real  f)enefits  for 
the  blind.  The  writer  and  Professor 
Benham,  who  continually  exchange  in¬ 
formation  on  the  progress  of  their  re¬ 
spective  research  projects,  have  dis¬ 
cussed  just  this  question  many  times. 
.At  the  present  time  we  strongly  feel 
that  it  shoultl  not  be  more  than  one  to 
two  years  before  a  laboratory  motlel  of 
a  complete  travel  aid,  embotlying  the 
most  fruitful  results  of  all  our  work, 
w'ill  be  ready  for  rigorous  testing  by 
blind  subjects  under  all  sorts  of  travel 
conditions.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
no  more  major  unforeseen  problems 
arise.  From  the  time  of  completion  of 
this  first  motlel,  it  should  not  be  more 
than  two  to  three  years  before  all  neces¬ 
sary  tests  and  mcxlifications  have  been 
completed,  the  instrument  engineered 
for  production,  and  the  first  prtxluction 
nnxlels  made  available  to  the  blind. 
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SKPTFAfBER  1*^,  1954,  marked  the  Ix'gin- 
ning  of  the  first  complete  academic  year 
in  the  new  Ransom  A.  Greene  building 
for  the  blind  at  the  Walter  E.  Fernald 
State  School.  This  $1,800,000  unit  will 
attempt  for  the  first  time  anywhere  in 
this  country'  the  treatment,  instruction, 
care  and  training  of  large  groups  of  re¬ 
tarded  blind  children.  Named  for  Dr. 
Ransom  A.  Cireene,  a  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schcKrl,  the  two-story 
mcxlern  design  schtx)l  and  dormitory 
building  provides  for  approximately  250 
jratients  with  complete  facilities  for 
their  physical  and  psychiatric  care,  edu¬ 
cation,  training  and  recreation. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Fern¬ 
ald  School  was  organized  107  years  ago 
as  a  part  of  the  then  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  now  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  was  the 
first  institution  in  this  country  for  men¬ 
tally  retarded  children.  Methcxls  in  the 
care,  education  and  training  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  were  pioneered  in  the  new  unit. 
.About  1880  its  growth  was  such  that  it 
recjuired  sejraration  from  the  parent  in¬ 
stitution  and  it  was  moved  to  Waltham, 
known  also  as  Waverly,  Mass. 

The  need  for  facilities  for  the  blind 
retarded  was  recognized  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  in  1945  when  it 
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directed  that  a  commission  be  formed 
to  investigate  and  study  the  advisability 
of  establishing  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  blind  feebleminded,  blind 
epileptic,  and  blind  feebleminded  epi¬ 
leptic  persons  of  the  Commonwealth.* 
This  commission  was  directed  to  make  a 
report  to  the  General  C^ourt  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  investigation,  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  to  draft  any  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  its  recommendations 
into  effect.  The  commission  on  which 
Dr.  Ransom  Greene,  was  a  member, 
filed  a  report  in  January,  1946**  rec¬ 
ommending  among  other  things  that 
two  buildings  for  the  blind  retarded 
l)e  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  W'^alter 
E.  Fernald  State  School.  A  bill  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
the  governor  in  1941)  authorizing  the 
preparation  of  plans  to  construct  a 
building.  Construction  was  actually 
started  in  Novemljer  1952  and  the  first 
patients  were  received  in  February  1954. 
In  addition  to  the  school  rooms  and 
dormitories  mentioned  above,  the  build¬ 
ing  also  incliules  a  gymnasium,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  beauty  shop,  barber  shop, 
cafeteria,  and  library.  Complete  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  in  the  library 
for  the  use  of  Talking  Books. 


*  t;hap.  63,  Acts  of  1945,  Mass.  Legislature, 
Approved  July  23.  1945. 

*•  Report  of  Special  I'npaid  Cominis.sion 
Relative  to  Blind  Feebleminded,  Blind  F.pilep- 
tic,  and  Blind  Feebleminded  Ej)ileptic  persons, 
Jan.  1946. 


Since  the  legal  limit  of  blindness  in 
Massachusetts  is  2o/2(K)  with  correction 
in  the  better  eye,  everything  has  been 
done  to  highlight  brightness  for  those 
with  limited  vision.  Occupational  ther¬ 
apy  shops  have  been  provided  where 
training  will  be  given  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  registered  occupational  thera¬ 
pists.  One  of  the  few  concessions  to  the 
child’s  loss  of  sight  is  in  the  swimming 
pool.  Near  the  edge  of  the  pool  the 
deck  rises  slightly,  warning  the  swim¬ 
mer  that  he  is  nearing  the  water.  ^V^hile 
the  facilities  of  the  jj<K)l  and  gymna¬ 
sium  will  be  made  available  to  others  in 
the  population,  swimming  is  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  for  blind  patients  in  that 
it  develops  self-confidence  and  improves 
co-ordination  which  is  so  imjxjrtant 
for  them.  Facilities  are  available  for 
psychotherapy,  both  individual  and 


group,  physiotherapy  and  treatment  of 
minor  accidents  and  sickness.  One  end 
of  the  swimming  pool  can  be  divided 
off  by  a  net  and  used  for  hydrotherapy 
of  victims  of  cerebral  palsy,  poliomye¬ 
litis,  and  other  neurological  conditions. 

Radiant  heat  is  used  extensively 
throughout  the  building.  Bathing  fa¬ 
cilities  are  provided  so  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  pupils  from  an  entire  ward  may 
be  bathed  at  one  time.  Outside  the 
building  are  concrete  walks  suitable  for 
roller  skating  and  paved  with  cork  as¬ 
phalt.  Bordering  the  cork  asphalt  are 
three  feet  of  sand  to  warn  the  running 
child  that  he  will  bump  into  a  wire 
fence  if  he  does  not  stop. 

In  the  short  period  since  the  cjpening 
of  the  building,  during  which  we  had 
some  opportunity  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  problems  which  might  be  jjre- 
sented  in  the  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  retarded,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  carry  on  instruction  in¬ 
dividually  or  in  groups  cjf  two  or 
three  because  complete  rapport  between 
teacher  and  pupil  must  lie  established 
before  actual  training  can  begin.  The 
c  hildren  are  first  observed  on  the  ward 
until  the  teacher  becomes  so  familiar 
to  the  child  that  she  no  longer  pre¬ 
sents  an  additional  threat  in  a  new  en¬ 
vironment.  Many  of  these  pupils  have 
been  neglected  or  over-protected  by 
their  parents. 


.\lso  many  have  been  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  educational  failure  and  have 
been  so  thwarted  and  humiliated  by 
their  environment  that  each  one  pre¬ 
sents  an  entirely  different  educational 
and  emotional  problem.  However,  in 
our  brief  experience  the  results  have 
been  startling.  I'wo  little  boys  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  read  braille,  to  ac- 
cpiire  number  sense,  and  to  use  the  Per¬ 
kins  braider.  Some  children  and  adults 
have  comjjleted  units  of  work  in  the 
occupational  therapy  classes.  Much  en¬ 
joyment  is  gained  through  individual 
music  lessons  and  group  singing.  I'he 
less  advanced  pupils  are  less  inhibited 
and  are  gaining  self-confidence  to  the 
point  where  appropriate  instruction  can 
be  undertaken. 

rhe  greatest  needs  of  the  blind  re¬ 
tarded  pujrils  appear  to  be  in  the  area 
of  social  adjustment.  We  are  well  aware 
that  we  must  continue  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  frame  of  mind  since  we  have 
had  no  experience  to  guide  us  in  the 
education  and  training  of  large  groups 
of  blind  retartled. 

Just  as  107  years  ago  the  C^ommon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  answered  the 
need  for  an  institution  for  retarded 
children  in  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
so  the  Commonwealth  today  has  an¬ 
swered  the  need  for  an  institution  to 
train  the  blind  retarded  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  retarded. 
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Tuirtv  vkars  ago  the  employment  pic¬ 
ture  lor  the  blind  was  dim.  The  reha¬ 
bilitation  program  was  new,  anti  its 
chiel  limction  was  counseling  or  guid¬ 
ance.  Professional  or  semi-professional 
work  and  business  pursuits  were  the 
favorite  occupations,  witli  skilled  occu¬ 
pations,  agriculture  anti  service  otcupa- 
tions  represented  to  a  lesser  tlegree. 
From  the  Report  of  the  luterdepart- 
meut  Committee,*  published  by  the 
State  of  C^alifornia  in  ip-jb,  it  can  be 
seen  that  between  1921  and  there 
were  052  blind  people  rehabilitated,  56 
of  them  in  managerial  and  professional 
jobs.  Twenty-three  w'ere  chiropractors, 
a  very  ptjpular  occupation  of  the  blintl 
at  that  time. 

Between  19^5.}  and  19 }S**  there  were 
188  blintl  people  rehabilitated,  and  be¬ 
tween  1944  and  1946  there  were  ^542 
helped.  The  blintl  profitetl  from  the 
war  years.  It  was  their  first  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prove  their  ability,  .\fter  the 
war  some  of  the  blintl  hatl  to  thange 
jobs,  tlue  to  circumstances,  but  they  did 
remain  employed.  The  gains  in  emjjloy- 
ment  matle  during  the  war  have  been 
held.  The  blintl  today  can  lt)ok  forward 
with  tonsitlerable  ho|)e  to  employment, 
whereas  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  little  opportunity. 

•  /{f'/jort  of  the  Interdeparttnent  Committee 
oil  Stiid\'  of  Problems  and  Sendees  to  the  liliud. 
Satiamcnio,  Calif.:  .Asst‘inl)ly  of  ihe  .Slate  of 
C.alifoniia.  I'Hli,  ]>.  110. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  1 14. 


Method  and  Sample 

This  is  a  normative-survey  studv  to 
tletermine  the  status  of  emj>loyment  of 
former  students  who  have  left  the  C^ali- 
fornia  School  for  the  Blintl  between 
1940  and  1951.  To  do  the  study  the 
writer  obtained  permission  from  the 
superintentlent  to  use  confidential  files 
of  students  leaving  the  school  at  the  age 
of  ifi  or  over.  These  records  have  no  fol¬ 
low-up  information  filetl. 

The  writer’s  first  intention  was  to 
senti  tjuestionnaires  to  former  stutlents. 
ITpon  learning  that  the  available  atl- 
tlresses  woidtl  not  protluce  results,  it 
was  decided  to  procure  information  on 
former  pupils  from  Mr.  George  Fogarty, 
]>la(ement  officer  anti  votational  advisor 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blintl. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  these  jjeo- 
ple  through  conventions  and  visits  to 
their  homes. 

.\tltlitional  information  was  obtained 
from  the  intlustrial  workshops  for  the 
blintl  in  California.  The  superintend¬ 
ents  of  these  shops  were  very  co-tipera- 
tive  in  giving  information  on  former 
pupils  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blintl. 

The  files  of  the  school  intlicate  that 
timing  the  twelve-year  jK'ritHl,  i94t)  to 
1951,  252  stutlents  left  at  the  age  of  ifi 
or  over.  However,  the  whereabouts  of 
oidy  199  were  known  to  Mr.  Fogarty. 
Therefore,  there  were  53,  or  21  jx,‘r 
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TABLE  I 


DISTRlBin  ION  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  STUDENTS  LEAVING 
THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  BETWEEN  I94O  AND  I95I 


Octupatioiis 

Number  of 

Male  Blind 

W’orkers 

Occupations 

Number  of 
Female  Blind 
W'orkers 

Unemployed 

23 

Unemployed 

Housewife 

•7(23') 

.39 

IiuluKirial  center 

12 

Industrial  center 

10 

.Assembly  work 

12 

.Assembly  work 

2 

X'ending  stand 

7 

A'ending  stand 

4 

•Selling 

3 

5 

Selling 

Dark  r<K)m  - 

Dark  room  - 

2 

Profc’ssions 

8 

Professions 

3 

I 

Musician 

3 

f:ieik 

t'.lerk 

3 

Self  employed 

2 

.Self  employed 

1 

T  raveling  companion 

1 

Kitchen  help 

7 

Beggar 

1 

Janitor 

2 

Domestic 

1 

Fanil  hand 

I 

Braille  transcriber 

1 

fiardener 

2 

Waitress 

1 

'Friick  driver 
Upholsterer 
(.luarry  worker 
Tuner 

Messenger 
fail  lege  student 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 1 

(College  student 

7 

T  otal 

■  (>(> 

Total 

93 

>  Six  receiving  pension  and  are  also  housewives. 

-  Refers  to  development  of  x-ray  films  in  hospitals. 
Regained  sight. 


cent,  of  the  students  unatcounted  for 
and  79  jxT  cent  were  accountetl  for. 

In  Table  I  is  shown  the  break  down 
of  the  einployment  picture  by  sex.  It  is 
distressing  to  note  that  21.7  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  18.3  per  cent  of  the  girls 
are  unemployed.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
study  of  former  pupils  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Fitting*  found  27 
per  cent  unemployed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  figure  for  these  two 
schools  do  not  vary  a  great  deal. 

Six  girls  were  tallied  in  both  the  un¬ 
employed  and  housewife  columns  in 
Table  I  because  they  were  receiving 
the  pension.  There  have  been  a  sub- 


•Fitting,  F.dward,  "Rchahilitation  Status  of 
F'ormer  Students  of  the  Michigan  .School  for 
the  Blind,”  Sew  Outlook  for  the  B/ind,  January 
'9.x5-  P-  23 


stantial  number  of  girls  who  have  be¬ 
come  housewives.  Of  the  93  girls  stud¬ 
ied,  39,  or  41.9  per  cent,  have  married, 
and  18  of  them  married  sighted  men. 

Twenty-two  students  are  employed  in 
industrial  centers,  whicli  is  a  subsidized 
means  of  employment.  The  vending 
stand,  which  is  also  government  spon¬ 
sored,  takes  care  of  11.  Together  these 
total  33,  or  ifi.f)  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  listed  in  Table  I. 

In  Table  II  college  students  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  unemployed.  Excluding 
housewives,  32.3  i>er  cent  of  the  girls  are 
employed.  If  employment  in  industrial 
t  enters  is  discounted,  the  figures  for  em¬ 
ployed  girls  becomes  21.5  jxr  cent. 
When  vending  stands  are  eliminated, 
17.2  ]jer  cent  are  found  to  be  employed 
in  unsubsidized  occupations. 
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TABLE  II 


VOCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  FORMKR  PUPILS 
EXPRF.SSKD  IN  PERCENTAGES 

Male  and  Female  Female  Male 

I'neniploved  I  58  or  aij.a  per  cent  24  or  25.8  per  cent  34  or  32.1  per  rent 

Employed  102  or  51.2  “  "  30  or  32.3  "  “  72  or  O7.9  “ 

Housewife  39  or  19.6  “  “  39  or  41.9  “ 

I  Includes  college  stiulents.  They  are  not  now  earning  money  hut  the  outlook  is  g<M)d  for 
those  who  graduate. 


Of  io(»  former  male  students  72,  or 
67.9  per  cent,  are  employed.  Twelve,  or 
11.3  per  cent,  are  employed  in  indus¬ 
trial  centers  for  the  blind,  while  7,  or 
().()  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the  vending 
stand  program.  I  hiis  50  per  cent  are 
employed  in  iinsubsidi/ed  occupations. 

The  professions  account  for  1 1  peo- 
|)le,  which  is  5.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  (ompares  favorably  with  Cdiap- 
inan*  who  states  that  with  sighted  peo- 
])le  the  percentage  is  7.0.  At  jjresent 
there  are  18  others  going  to  college  who 
may  potentially  increase  those  em- 
ploved  in  the  professions. 

Table  III  shows  that  there  is  a  favor¬ 
able  comparison  between  the  standard- 
i/ed  percentages  for  sighted  workers 
and  the  percentages  brought  out  by  this 
study.  In  the  white  collar  group  the 
blind  are  behind  only  ^{.5  per  cent.  In 
the  skilled  worker  group,  the  blind  are 
behind  7.9  per  cent,  but  this  stands  to 
reason  because  the  skilled  trades  do  not 
lend  themselves  well  to  blind  workers. 
In  the  present  study  the  blind  surpassed 
the  average  by  7.4  per  cent  in  the  semi¬ 
skilled  trades,  and  by  4.0  ])er  cent  in 
the  unskilled  occupations. 

The  classification  of  occupations  and 
the  ])ercentages  for  the  sighted  workers 
listed  in  Table  III  were  obtained  from 
(dtapman.*  It  should  be  understood 
that  housewives  and  college  students 
are  not  included  in  Table  III. 


•  C^hapman,  Paul  ^V.,  OrculHitionol  Ciuifl- 
ntire,  .Atlanta;  Turner  E.  .Smith  H:  Co.,  1943, 
p.  2fi. 


I'able  IT  indicates  that  of  those  who 
entered  college  two-thirds  graditated, 
while  one-third  dropped  oitt  along  the 
way.  In  11448  a  study  was  made  of  1422 
students  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  California 
which  showetl  that  877,  or  (12.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  entering  the  Uni¬ 
versity  graduated.  Thus,  the  blind  col¬ 
lege  students  have  done  as  well  as  the 
sighted  in  terms  of  successfully  (om- 
pleting  their  collegiate  studies.  This 
does  not  include  18  former  students  of 
the  C^alifornia  School  for  the  Bliiul  who 
are  now  in  college. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the 
blind  stiulents  who  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege  entered  the  professions.  This  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  sighted.  In  a 
study  made  a  few  years  ago  the  .Alumni 
.Association  of  the  Ibiiversity  of  C^ali- 
fornia  found  that  42.2  per  cent  of  the 
gratluates  entered  the  professions,  while 
the  next  largest  group,  25.3  |)er  cent, 
was  engaged  in  work  as  executives  and 
merchants  in  the  commercial  field. 
There  are  many  blind  and  sighted 
students  entering  college  who  fail  in 
their  ambition  to  enter  the  professions. 

COXCLUSIOXS 

1.  Homemaking  is  the  most  popular 
occupation  of  girls  leaving  the  Califor¬ 
nia  School  for  the  Blind  between  1940 
and  1951.  Out  of  93,  39  married,  and  18 
of  them  married  sighted  men. 

2.  Since  so  many  girls  depend  on 
homemaking  in  adult  life,  instruction 
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TABLE  III 


A  COMI’ARISON  OF  OCICUl’ATIONS  OF  THt  BLIND  AND  THE  SIGHTED 


Niiiiibcr  Blind  Perce Percentage  Diflerence 

Workers  Blind  Workers  Sij(lited  Workers 


win  IK  (f>l-l.AR 

Professional  1 1 

Propiietarv  i8 

(  lerical  4 

Musician  3 

Messenger  1 

Braille  transc liber  1 


loial  38 

SKII.I.II)  WOKKIRS 

Dark  riMJin  1  7 

I  liner  1 

I  |)liolsierer  1 

loial  () 

SKMI  SKII.I.H)  workirs 

liuliisirial  tenter  11" 

I  nitk  (I  ris  er  3  2 

Asseinblv  work  14 

(.ardener  2 

liasel  toin|)anion  1 


I  oial  30 

I  NSKII  I  I  I)  WOKKI  RS 

liuliisirial  tenler  11  2 

larin  band  1 

Beggar  1 

Doineslic  1 

Waitress  1 

kiithen  helper  7 

janilor  2 

thiariy  woiker  1 


37-3 


40.8 


-3-5 


8.9 


16.8 


-7-9 


^9-3 


21.9 


+7-4 


loial  27  24.5  20.5  +4.0 

I  Refers  lo  ihe  ile\elo|>inenl  of  x-ray  films  in  bospiials. 

-  Arbiiraiily  fialf  of  those  einployeil  in  iiuhistrial  tenters  for  the  blitul  were  regartled  as 
semi  skilled  and  half  as  unskilled  winkers. 

Regained  sight. 


TABI.E  IT 

SIAIl  S  OF  IHOSF  Al  lENDlNt;  GOI  l.EtiE 
BEIWFFN  l(p}o  AND  l^r,! 


I  otal  number  attending  tollege  .  28 

.\iiml>ei  of  gradiiales  .  it) 

I  hose  working  in  professional  jobs  ....  11 

I  hose  not  winking  in  professional  jobs.  .  8 

.Number  of  sintlenis  nol  grathialing  after 
entering  lollege  .  9 


in  this  field  should  Ire  eiu|rhasi/ed  din¬ 
ing  sthool  years. 

Stmlents  leaving  the  si  hool  lor  the 
hlind  either  tnust  or  do  use  the  snhsi- 
diml  |rrograins  ol  the  industrial  ten¬ 


ters  aiul  the  vending  stands.  It  wotild 
Ik*  interesting  to  detennine  it  they  use 
these  |>rogranis  as  a  last  resort. 

4.  1  he  tlarkrotrin  has  filled  many  va- 
tancies  lor  the  totally  blind  as  has  the 
kitdien  lor  the  jrartially  sighted.  One 
otcujration  lends  itself  well  to  the  to¬ 
tally  hliiul,  while  the  other  is  gocxl  lor 
jrartially  sighted  Ixrys. 

y.  Of  the  tirtal  nuinirer  erf  blind 
win  kers  listed  in  this  study,  5.5  jrer  cent 
are  in  the  |rrotessions,  such  as  teacher, 
lawyer,  and  field  worker.  This  coinjrares 
lavorably  with  7.0  jret  cent  of  sighted 
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jK'ople.  When  the  tiassifuation  is  Itroad- 
ened  to  white  collar  workers,  the  |x“r- 
centage  readies  as  (oinpared  to  .jo.8 
|xr  cent  lor  the  sighted  workers. 

().  Discounting  the  present  i8  tol- 
lege  students,  there  are  28  who  attended 
college  and  ol  those,  two-thirds  gratl- 
uated  while  one-third  dropped  out. 

7.  01  the  19  who  attended  college, 
eleven  entered  the  prolessions,  and  eight 
did  not. 

8.  Fanning  in  C^alilornia  may  otter 
more  possibilities  than  the  blind  have 
used. 

9.  File  present  study  shows  that  only 
one  hoy  who  left  the  C^alilornia  Scluxil 
for  the  Blind  (between  1940  and  1951) 


was  employed  as  a  piano  tuner.  I  his 
may  tx“  due  to  the  fact  that  piano  tun¬ 
ing  is  not  taught  at  the  school.  Since 
piano  tuning  is  a  remunerative  octiipa- 
tion  for  the  skilled  blind  individual,  its 
instruction  should  lie  encouraged. 

to.  It  is  usually  believed  that  music 
is  made  more  use  of  than  is  shown  in 
this  study.  There  are  only  three  out 
of  the  entire  group  who  have  usetl  it  as 
an  occupation.  However,  main  more, 
no  doubt,  have  usetl  music  as  a  source 
to  supplement  their  income  or  as  an 
avocation. 

11.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  beg¬ 
ging  by  former  stiulents  is  practically 
non-existent. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFTI 

For  over  21  years  thousaiuls  of  lilind  men  and  women  aiul  scores  of  associations 
have  filmed  a  consideralile  ainoiint  of  money  by  using  S.  it  S.  l.eatliercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  held  acclaim  Leaihercraft  as  the 
most  valuidile  new  cnift  iidded  to  the  jjrogram  of  tlie  bliiul  in  the  past  iletade. 

For  tlie  same  period  we,  as  mamifacturers  and  suppliers  of  leatliercraft.  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  anti  develop  this  prtigram.  At  the 
present  time  we  am  ofjer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  All  of  tliese  are 
illiistriitetl  in  our  hitest  gener;d  tatidogue.  Do  you  have  an  np  tt»  tlate  copv?  It’s  tree 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

_ _ _ 
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Science  Recordings  on  Tape 


1  he  followina;  is  a  coiiiiminication  from  Thomas  A.  Benham,  Professor  of  Physics 
and  Electronics,  Haverford  (lollege,  conveying  information  about  the  first  science  re¬ 
cording  made  by  a  committee  set  up  for  that  purpose  last  year.  Professor  Benham  pre¬ 
sented  the  needs  for  such  recordings  in  “Science  for  the  Blind  in  Recordings,”  in  the 
October,  1954,  issue  of  the  AVie  Outlook.  The  committee  which  assumed  the  res|)()nsi- 
bility  of  determining  the  need  for  such  material,  as  indicated  in  the  aljove-nientioned 
articles,  is  T.  A.  Benham,  Chairman;  William  B.  Mcllwaine;  Charles  Ciallo//i. — Editor 


\Vk  ark  rkady  to  annoi'nct;  the  first 
book  on  tape  of  what  we  hojte  will  be  a 
long  series  of  recorclecl  books. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Essentials  of 
Electririty  for  Radio  and  Television, 
by  .Shirzberg  anti  Osterhelcl,  copyright, 
1950.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew 
York,  \.  Y.  1  he  bcK>k  recpiires  24  hours 
of  recorclecl  time  anti  is  available  at  the 
present  time  on  either  twelve  two-hour 
reels  or  eight  three-hour  reels.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  clecitle  as  yet  whether 
we  should  use  the  longer  jilaying  time 
per  reel.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
listener  may  prefer  the  shorter  playing 
time.  After  we  have  received  reactions 
from  those  who  use  the  material,  jier- 
haps  we  will  be  able  tcj  settle  on  one  or 
the  other.  The  sjreed  of  playing  is  4.75 
inches  per  second  on  seven-inch  reels, 
two-track  plastic  base  tape. 

I'he  book  has  been  revised  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  wherever  it  was  thought 
that  the  text  in  ink  print  did  not  con¬ 
vey  the  meaning  to  a  listening  audience. 
Diagrams  and  figures  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  w’ith  much  care  given 
to  the  choice  of  words.  The  tape  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  braille  supplement  in 
which  many  diagrams  and  graphs  are 
reprcxluced  in  an  effort  to  give  the  list¬ 
ener  a  better  understanding  of  the 
spoken  w'orcl.  Every  figure  given  in  the 
braille  supplement  is  very  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  tape.  There  is  the  brief¬ 
est  summary  of  information  written  on 


the  braille  page  accompanying  the  fig¬ 
ure  to  help  the  reader  remember  certain 
details  associated  with  the  material.  The 
supplement  has  a  list  of  some  of  the 
technical  words  that  appear  in  the  text 
to  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
spelling.  The  definition  is  not  given  in 
this  first  attempt  because  of  the  feeling 
that  the  sjjace  recpiired  to  add  the  mean¬ 
ings  is  not  justified.  The  mathematical 
ecjuations  that  are  thought  to  be  of  im- 
|>ortance  and  of  partic  ular  use  are  listed 
in  the  sujjplcment  with  the  number  as¬ 
signed  by  the  authors  of  the  book  fol¬ 
lowing  the  equation.  It.  is  hoped  that 
when  the  student  uses  the  supplement 
in  conjunction  with  the  tapes,  the  ma¬ 
terial  w’ill  be  mcrre  easily  understocxl. 

To  give  an  estimate  of  the  effort  that 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  this 
book,  about  400  man-hours  have  been 
expended.  There  are  over  100  pages  of 
hand-written  notes  to  explain  figures 
and  pictures.  The  braille  supplement 
has  been  prepared  on  brass  plates  so 
that  if  the  idea  is  practical,  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  manner  in  w’hich 
we  have  prepared  the  diagrams  and 
graphs  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
bcK)ks. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  study  electron¬ 
ics  seriously  could  start  with  this  book. 
It  explains  fundamental  concepts  very 
clearly  and  thoroughly.  The  mathemat- 
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ics  are  not  difficult;  simple  algebra  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  There  are  numerous 
exainjjles.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
there  is  a  gioup  of  questions  that  aids 
in  establishing  the  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  material  covered.  I'here 
is  also  a  good  group  of  problems  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  with  answ’ers  to 
many  of  them. 

I'he  book  covers  circuits  not  includ¬ 
ing  vacuum  tubes.  Resistance,  impe¬ 
dance,  reactance,  power  relations  are 
treated  rather  com|)letely  for  a  begin¬ 
ning  text.  Resonance,  filters,  bridge  cir¬ 
cuits,  etc.,  are  given  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  We  feel  that  this  book  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  type 
of  circuits  that  are  used  in  radio,  tele¬ 


vision,  and  in  electronics  in  general. 
It  is  our  plan  to  prepare  a  second  vol¬ 
ume  that  woidd  apply  these  principles 
to  vacuum  tube  applications. 

The  taj>ed  copy  with  braille  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  sent  to  any  blind  person 
requesting  it.  The  person  receiving  the 
material  will  be  exjiected  to  return  the 
tape  when  finished  with  it.  We  have  fa¬ 
cilities  for  copying  the  tape  so  that  the 
user  need  not  worry  about  spoiling  it. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  get 
it  back  intact.  However,  since  the  ta|)e 
is  worth  about  $35.00  we  would  have 
to  get  it  back  so  as  to  Ije  able  to  use  it 
again.  Send  requests  to  T.  A.  Benham, 
Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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The  Blinded  Veteran  in  the  United  States 

A.  B.  C.  KNUDSON,  M.D. 


First,  ihoi  (;h  wk  have  a  very  extensive 
jiiograni  of  metlital  anti  vocational  re- 
hal)ilitation  of  blinded  veterans,  we 
have  inatle  a  very'  strenuous  ellort  to 
avoid  gathering  blind  people  in  groups 
into  any  one  trade  or  profession.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  an  era  in  this  coun¬ 
try  when  blind  piano  tuners,  mattress 
makers,  basket  weavers,  anil  telephone 
operators  were  in  a  status  amounting  to 
a  caste,  it  has  been  onr  plan  to  give 
hliniled  veterans  first  a  basic  capabil¬ 
ity  in  (ommon  skills,  and  then  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  them  to  whatever 
special  training  is  suitable  to  their  in¬ 
dividual  capabilities. 

I  bis  training  in  common  skills  we 
have  regartled  as  therapy.  It  has  been 
carried  on  by  government  hospitals,  at 
first  the  -Army  and  Navy  hospitals  and 
more  recently  Veterans  Ailministration 
hospitals.  In  this  program  particular  at¬ 
tention  has  l)een  devotetl  to  mobility 
skills  and  mental  hygiene.  This  therapy 
is  tovereil  more  satisfactorily  in  a  re¬ 
cent  dotumentary  film  entitled  ‘‘'Fhe 
Long  (iane.” 

The  basic  medical  rehabilitation 
shown  in  this  film  is  accom|)lished  dur¬ 
ing  approximately  four  months  before 
the  blinded  veteran  leaves  the  hospital. 
While  it  is  in  progress,  a  study  is  un¬ 
dertaken  of  the  individual  ca|)al)ilities 
of  the  bliiuleil  veteran  from  the  staiul- 
|K)int  of  vocational  possibilities,  with  a 
view  to  his  going  on  to  institutional  or 
on-the-job  training  as  a  part  of  the  see- 
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ing  community,  preferably  with  seeing 
groups  with  whom  he  has  something  in 
common  other  than  blindness. 

-Although  the  latter  phase  of  his  re¬ 
habilitation  (which  occurs  after  he 
leaves  the  hospital)  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  branch  of  the  Veterans  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  known  as  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Education,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  paid  for  by  the  government, 
the  actual  training  is  given  by  a  large 
number  of  civilian  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  organizations,  many  of  which 
are  for  the  seeing.  A  very  consitlerable 
number  of  our  bliiuled  veterans  have 
(ompleteil  tollege  anil  university  courses 
since  blindness  on  this  basis. 

In  a  list  of  employetl  veterans  with¬ 
out  any  useful  sight  I  find  the  first  20 
have  the  following  job  titles;  radio  re¬ 
pairmen;  operator  of  small  country 
store;  owner  anil  ojjerator  of  soft  drink 
business;  political  campaign  manager; 
concert  singer;  scidptor  of  toy  wiKwlen 
animals;  sales  clerk  in  liquor  business; 
x-ray  darkroom  technician;  county 
juilge;  rehabilitation  instructor;  farmer; 
inspector  of  ceramics;  rehabilitation 
counselor;  news-stanil  operator;  mas¬ 
seur;  information  clerk;  laborer;  chicken 
farmer;  automobile  salesman;  rancher. 

.Among  the  entire  group  of  2,000, 
how'ever,  we  have  only  one  who  chose 
to  qualify  as  a  physical  theraj)ist.  In 
this  lonnection,  I  would  like  to  jxiint 
out  that  this  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
physical  therapists  than  would  be  found 
among  2,(M)o  people  of  our  general  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Actually,  though  we  are  aware  that  a 
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blind  person  can  perform  some  of  the 
skills  of  physical  therapy,  we  have  not 
thought  it  an  esjx'cially  suitable  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  blind  |)erson  in  the  same 
way  that  salesmenship,  or  darkroom 
x-ray  techniques  are.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  through  our  system  of  natural 
selection  of  occupations  that  physical 
therapy  is  one  which  requires  unusual 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  blind  |jerson 
and  at  the  same  time  rather  more  ton- 
cessions  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
itself  in  the  way  of  special  assistance 
from  seeing  jjersons  working  on  the 
same  treatment  team. 

Tlie  totally  blinded  individual  would 
of  necessity  have  to  rely  on  sighted  as¬ 
sistance  or  tlefer  to  a  sighted  therapist 
in  certain  phases  of  the  program.  Some 
of  these  factors  include:  changes  in  skin 
color  appearing  as  disease  symptoms  or 
signs  or  resulting  from  certain  types  of 
pliysical  therapy  treatment;  use  of 
eqni|)ment  having  dial  or  temperature 
controls  which  tannot  be  adapted  to 
braille  letters  or  numbers;  inability  to 
observe  and  determine  visually,  reaction 
to  treatment  during  actual  treatment 
a|)plitation. 

riiough  it  is  granted  that  many  of 
the  teclinitpies  of  physical  therapy  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  blind  person,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  cannot  assign  him 
to  a  unit  where  he  must  work  by  him¬ 
self  aiul  expect  him  to  meet  all  stand¬ 
ards  of  treatment  as  it  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  seeing  therapist.  Of  course 
there  are  few  occupations  where  siuh 
concessions  are  not  needed  by  the  bliiul 
and  1  have  no  doid)t  from  what  I  know 
of  the  physical  therapy  program  in  Brit¬ 
ain  that  we  may  have  underestimated 
the  possibilities  of  physical  therapy  for 
the  i)lind. 

It  is  always  of  interest  when  two  cul¬ 
tures  so  similar  as  that  of  Britain  and 
America  develop  different  views  on  the 
same  subject.  1  know  that  one  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  our  program  for  hliiuleil 


veterans  is  that  it  tends  to  favor  men 
with  somewhat  more  than  their  share 
of  initiative,  and  our  respect  for  iiuli- 
vidual  choices  seems  to  be  a  handicap 
at  times  to  me  who  seem  to  wish  for 
a  more  authoritarian  approach.  .More¬ 
over,  employers  still  have  a  great  way 
to  go  in  accepting  the  blind  as  workers, 
which  puts  at  a  disadvantage  sensitive 
individuals  who  have  no  zeal  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  uninitiated  with  regard  to 
blindness. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
most  blinded  veterans  are  peculiarly 
fitted  to  open  up  new  paths  for  other 
blind  people  by  their  successfid  per¬ 
formance.  Knowing  how  they  felt  about 
blindness  before  losing  their  sight,  after 
some  experience  with  blindness,  blinded 
veterans  are  able  to  put  themselves  in 
the  enqjloyer’s  |X)sition  more  elfectivelv, 
and  also  helj)  him  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  what  is  honest  concern  for  the 
efficiency  of  his  organization  and  what 
is  age-old  siq)erstitious  uneasiness  over 
being  near  a  blind  jrerson. 

I  woidd  like  to  s;iy  in  closing  that 
tve  have  great  respect  for  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  British  war  blind 
programs,  rhough  tve  have  hatl  few 
opportunities  to  consult  Sir  Ian  Fraser 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  members  of  our  staff 
have  had  a  number  of  conversations 
with  (lol.  Edward  Baker  of  the  C.ana- 
dian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I 
know  that  both  organizations  have  re¬ 
gard  for  individual  differences  in  their 
basic  philosophy  just  as  we  tlo.  1  am 
told  by  a  member  of  my  staff  that  Sir 
Ian  once  from  memory  gave  a  list  of  50 
occupations  engaged  in  hy  blinded  vet¬ 
erans.  There  shoidd  be  no  reason  why 
any  gxH)d  way  of  doing  things  should 
not  cross  the  .Atlantic  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  your  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Physical 
Medicine  will  convince  us  that  we 
should  have  special  training  for  blind 
physical  therapists.  We  are  presently  en- 
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gaged  in  a  long-term  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  rehabilitation  methods  with 
the  war  blinded  with  a  view  to  alter¬ 
ing  those  practices  which  have  not  been 
effective. 

Blinded  Veteran  is 
Popular  Bookbinder 

Lawrence  L.  Peets  of  ^Vest  Arlington, 
\'t.,  a  blinded  New  England  veteran 
who  has  learned  how  to  repair  and  bind 
books  by  sense  of  touch,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  bookbinders  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  I'nited  States. 

The  .} 2-year  old  veteran  worked  as  a 
carpenter  before  ^Vorld  War  11.  .kfter 
losing  his  sight,  he  decided  to  turn  to 
bookbinding,  taking  his  training  at 
home  under  Public  l.aw  i(). 

I  rnlay,  his  services  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand  by  writers,  artists,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  municipal  governments,  business 
organi/ations,  and  others. 

He  has  bound  and  repaired  books  for 
well  known  authors  and  artists,  and  has 
Ijeen  called  on  to  l)incl  and  restore  rare 
volumes  in  the  libraries  of  a  number  of 
large  eastern  universities. 

Peets  frecjuently  receives  old  town 
and  munici])al  records  to  be  restored 
and  bound.  Further,  business  firms  all 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  .\inerica  have 
sent  in  orders  for  bookbinding. 

Horn  in  Ciranville,  \.  Y.,  Peets 
opened  his  own  carpentry  shop  there 
after  graduating  from  high  school.  He 
joined  the  .\rmy  in  icjj2  as  a  medical 
corpsman  attached  to  the  loist  .Vir- 
borne  Division  in  the  El'O.  He  was 
wounded  once,  but  returned  to  duty. 

rhen  in  the  fall  of  ip  ]  ],  a  land  mine 
ex])loclecl  in  his  face.  He  lost  his  left 


eye,  the  hearing  in  his  left  ear,  and  suf¬ 
fered  severe  wounds  on  his  face  and 
hands.  But  he  could  still  use  his  right 
eye. 

Back  in  civilian  life  in  Detend)er 
1915  he  took  a  job  in  a  New  England 
wocKlworking  mill.  Two  years  later, 
when  he  was  operating  a  power  saw, 
a  small  piece  of  wckkI  flew  back  into  his 
right  eye,  completely  blinding  him. 

Peets  a])pliecl  to  the  V\  for  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation.  Testing  showed 
his  interest  in  literature  and  his  me¬ 
chanical  aptitude.  Bookbinding  com¬ 
bined  both.  He  decided  to  train  for  it, 
even  though  it  is  considered  a  diflicult 
occupation  for  sighted  people. 

.\rrangements  were  made  for  a 
teacher  to  visit  him  at  home.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Peets  had  three  instructors — 
one  who  visited  him  weekly  from  New 
York  Caty;  a  bcK)kbincler  from  a  large 
printing  shoj)  who  commuted  from 
Barre,  V't.,  and  the  chief  bcK)kbintler  of 
Dartmouth  Tollege. 

While  learning  bookbinding  by 
touch,  Peets  also  put  his  carpentry 
skills  to  good  use,  rebuilding  his  gar¬ 
age  into  a  complete  bcmkbincling  shop. 
Here  he  had  the  help  of  his  wife, 
Marion. 

Peets  finished  his  training  in  1953. 
From  then  on,  his  business  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  I'oclay  he  can  re¬ 
pair  practically  any  type  of  book,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  condition,  and  has  fixed 
some  considered  hopeless. 

For  binding,  Peets  uses  linens,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  leather.  He  has  also  learned 
to  tcKil  titles  and  authors’  names  into 
the  bindings,  using  his  fingers  to  de¬ 
termine  spacing  and  size.  “I  may  not  he 
able  to  see,”  Peets  says,  “but  as  long  as 
1  can  make  a  living.  I’m  certainly  not 
handicapped.” 

— From  liVA  liiilletin 
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A  PORTABLE  EXHIBIT  KIT 


'I'hkrk  has  bkkn  repeated  expression  of 
a  deinaiul  for  a  portable  exhibit  for 
use  by  local  and  state  agencies  in  dress¬ 
ing  up  presentations  of  programs  to 
public  gatherings.  In  summary,  this  ex¬ 
hibit  was  desired  to  incorporate  the 
following: 

1.  I-ight  weight 

2.  Easy  jxjrtability 

3.  Easy  set-up  and  take-tlown 

4.  Striking  and  professional  design 

5.  Very  low  cost 

It  was  found  that,  even  in  cpiantities, 
such  an  exhibit  if  built  by  professional 
display  houses,  could  not  meet  the  fdth 
retjuirement — that  of  low  tost.  It  was 
found,  too,  that  the  fourth  retpiirement 
could  not  usually  be  met  by  home  con¬ 
structed  exhibits.  A  happy  compromise 


has  been  evolved,  as  illustrated  above. 
Your  agency  name,  and  any  other  let¬ 
tering,  would  be  substitutetl  for  those 
shown  in  this  picture. 

The  .American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  had  designed  by  Displayers, 
Inc.,  this  very  striking  unit  which  can 
readily  Ik*  built  with  local  resources. 
Detailetl  working  blueprints  and  in¬ 
structions  are  included  in  a  kit  which 
has  also  the  necessary  professional  art 
work  to  eliminate  the  homemade  look. 
This  comprises  a  blown  up  photograph, 
two  feet  square,  with  a  silk  screened 
legend  in  red,  mounted  on  masonite, 
rhe  agency  name  can  be  neatly  printed 
by  using  commercially  available  cut-out 
letters.  Illumination  can  be  incorjx)- 
ratetl  or  omitteti. 

'I’he  exhibit  folds  to  a  package  about 
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3  feet  by  2  feet  by  1  foot,  and  opens  to 
(*  feet  wide,  3  feet  iiigli,  and  about  2 
feet  deep.  The  jjerforated  side  panels, 
and  the  slant  top  table,  offer  easy  an¬ 
choring  of  devices  as  well  as  literature. 

If  50  orders  are  received,  the  cost  of 
an  individual  kit  including  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  completed  unit,  will  be 
S33.00,  F.O.B.  Kingston,  \.  V.  Send  res¬ 
ervation  to  .American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


As  I  Sim’  It  l)y  Robert  K.  Irwin.  Tlie  .\nier- 
icaii  Foiinclation  for  the  Blind,  h).",",.  205 
jjagcs.  82.50.  Reviewed  by  Liuy  Arni- 
istead  Goldthwaite. 

l’|x)n  his  retirement  in  ipfjO,  Dr.  Ir¬ 
win  with  characteristic  energy  had  un¬ 
dertaken  his  long  cherished  plan  of 
writing  a  history  of  work  for  the  blind 
which  was  to  have  covered  the  last  fdty 
years.  \o  one  could  have  been  better 
eejuipped  for  this  tasF  as  he  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  almost  every  phase  of 
it. 

Unfoi  tunately,  he  lived  to  complete 
only  these  ten  chapters  which  form  the 
slender  and  attractive  volume.  As  /  San’ 
It,  published  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  to  honor  his  memory 
and  to  preserve  in  j)ermanent  form  these 
first  pages  of  his  proposed  historv. 

Dr.  Irwin  had  planned  to  call  his 
bcMjk  I'ifty  Yeurs  of  Pro<^ress.  \  change 
of  title  for  this  small  volume  was  ob¬ 
vious  and  by  some  happy  inspiration  it 
was  called  As  /  SV/ie  H.  Happy,  because 
we  who  knew  him  thought  ol  him  al 
ways  as  literally  seeing  life,  not  as  one 
with  a  visual  handicap. 

I  he  book  o|jens  with  an  achniial)le 
Foreword  by  Slajor  M.  T.  Migel  who 
as  president  of  the  .American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  over  two  decades 


had  Ix'en  closely  associated  with  Dr.  Ir¬ 
win  throughout  these  eventful  years. 
The  chapters  which  follow  are:  The 
War  of  the  Dots;  Progress  in  Braille 
Fmbossing  since  1900;  libraries  for  the 
Blind;  The  Talking  Book;  Periodicals 
for  the  Blind;  Education  of  the  Blind; 
Earning  a  Living  without  Benefit  of 
Sight;  I'he  Importance  of  Power  to 
Move  about  at  \Vill;  The  Fight  for  So- 
•cial  Security;  and  The  .American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

Before  becoming  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Irwin  had 
served  as  director  of  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  his  aptitude  for  historical 
research  is  in  evidence  throughout  these 
pages.  Take,  for  example,  the  chapter 
on  the  war  of  the  dots.  No  more  pains¬ 
taking  and  detailed  account  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  uniform  type  has  ever, 
so  far  as  this  reviewer  knows,  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

In  each  chapter  the  complete  histori¬ 
cal  background  of  the  subject  is  pre¬ 
sented  and  then  its  subsecpient  progress 
is  recorded,  step  by  step.  In  the  phases 
of  work  which  it  covers,  this  book 
should  prove  a  valuable  reference  tool. 

Being  first  an  educator,  Dr.  Irwin 
realized  keenly  the  inestimable  value  of 
reading  for  the  blind  and  the  lack  of 
literature  available  to  them.  It  was  as 
if  the  story  found  somewhere  in  Reve¬ 
lation  of  the  angel  who  came  to  dispel 
the  spirits  of  darkness  with  a  rainbow 
on  his  head  and  a  book  in  his  hand  had 
bt:en  told  to  him  early  in  life  and  had 
remained  with  him  always.  His  unre¬ 
mitting  elloi  ts  and  his  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  providing  more  reading  for  the 
blind  may  be  traced  in  the  first  four 
chapters  of  his  book. 

As  /  Suu’  It  has  been  edited  with  care. 
Eac  h  c  hapter  is  preceded  by  a  brief  edi¬ 
torial  comment  and  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  author’s  death 
have  been  noted. 

'Ellis  volume,  with  a  note  of  elegance 
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in  its  specially  designed  title  page  and 
in  its  general  format,  is  a  most  appro- 
jjriate  memorial  to  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
the  man  of  whom  one  of  his  fellow 
workers  has  so  truly  written:  “Of  all 
the  great  teachers  of  the  blind,  none  has 
more  brightly  illuminated  their  path¬ 
way,  none  has  more  richly  endowed 
their  spirit,  none  has  more  ardently 
championed  their  right  to  a  fuller  and 
better  life  and  an  equal  share  in  life’s 
opportunities.” 

Fittiii}^,  Edward  A.  Ex’alualion  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  to  lilindriess.  New  York:  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Research  Se¬ 
ries,  No.  2,  195}.  Si.(M).  Reviewed  l)y  Lee 
Myerson,  Ph.D. 

This  w'ell-reported  study  by  Afr.  Fit¬ 
ting.  Ohief  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind  in  Michigan,  is  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Research  F’eHowship 
Program  of  the  .American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Like  other  first  fruits,  it 
is  perhaps  a  little  unripe  and  not  fully 
developed.  Nevertheless,  if  subsequent 
research  fellows  exert  a  similar  degree 
of  ililigent  effort  and  reach  a  similar 
level  of  solid  achievement,  it  is  clear 
that  the  .AFB  Research  Program  will  be 
one  of  the  most  vital  contem|x)rary 
forces  in  improving  the  psychological 
guidances  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Fitting’s  problem  was  to  de¬ 
velop  an  objective  instrument  for  eval¬ 
uating  the  adjustment  of  adults  to 
blindness.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  })res- 
ently  satisfactory  metluKls  for  evaluat¬ 
ing  functional  skills  and  social  com¬ 
petence,  he  concentrated  on  develojiing 
a  reliable  and  valid  scale  for  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  psychological  adjustment. 

Psychological  adjustment  was  clilfer- 
entiatecl  into  six  main  areas:  Morale; 
•Attitude  tow’ard  Sighted  People;  Out¬ 
look  on  Blindness;  Family  Relation¬ 
ships;  .Attitude  toward  Training;  and 
Occupational  Outlcmk.  The  measure¬ 


ment  scale  was  set  up  by  constructing 
statements  alxmt  these  areas  to  which 
blind  adolescents  and  adults  were  asked 
to  indicate  agreement  or  disagreement; 
e.g.,  “It  is  only  natural  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  day-dreaming.” 

.A  yo-item  scale  was  reduced,  after 
preliminary  try-out  and  item  analysis, 
to  the  42  statements  which  apjjeared 
to  be  most  discriminating  between  gocxl 
and  |M)or  adjustment.  This  42-item  scale 
was  then  administered  to  90  white  and 
()j{  Negro  subjects  in  nine  selected  ad¬ 
justment  centers  for  the  blind.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  numljer  of  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  were  oI)tained  in  North 
Carolina  and  .Alabama. 

Split-half  reliability  of  the  scale  for 
these  sidqects,  corrected  by  the  .Apear- 
man-Brown  prophecy,  was  a  satisfactory 
•9- 

The  validity  of  the  scale  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  asking  the  instructors  at  the 
adjustment  centers  to  rate  their  clients, 
on  a  five  |K>int  scale,  for  each  of  the 
six  main  areas  of  psychological  adjust¬ 
ment.  Ratings  of  the  different  instruc¬ 
tors  were  not  consistent,  however,  and 
some  evidence  was  reported  that  they 
did  not  differentiate  between  psycho¬ 
logical  adjustment  and  func  tional  skills. 
The  correlation  l)etween  adjustment 
score  obtained  from  the  cjuestionnaire 
and  the  adjustment  rating  given  t)y  the 
judges  was  only  .(^4  for  the  white  sub¬ 
jects  and  .22  for  the  Negro  sulqects. 
I'hese  coefficients  were  improved  some¬ 
what  when  only  the  data  of  clients  and 
instructors  from  North  C^arolina  were 
used.  It  cannot  f)e  considered,  however, 
that  validity  of  the  scale  in  terms  of 
agreement  with  an  intle|)endent  exter¬ 
nal  criterion  has  f)een  demonstrated. 
Further  research  will  l)e  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  evaluation  scale 
actually  measures  adjustment  or 
whether  it  is  confused  with  other  varia¬ 
ble's. 

.A  major  contribution  of  this  study,  as 
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M.  Robert  Barnett  jxjints  out  in  the 
Foreword,  is  the  honest,  detaileci  and 
straightforward  fashion  in  which  Mr. 
Fitting  has  reported  his  work.  “If  there 
are  weaknesses  in  tlie  protedure  or  in 
the  scale  itself,  they  are  out  in  the  open, 
subject  to  correction.”  This  is  a  great 
advance  over  some  previous  psychologi¬ 
cal  work  on  jjroblems  of  blindness  that 
has  been  done. 

Some  apparent  weaknesses  of  the  re¬ 
search  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  .Although  Mr.  Fitting  offers  some 
ext  ellent  operational  definitions  of  what 
he  means  by  adjustment,  it  is  not  dear 
that  his  (juestionnaire  procedures  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  measure  it.  A  forced  “yes 
or  no”  answer  to  blunt,  empirically  de¬ 
rived  statements  which  may  have  differ¬ 
ent  meanings  to  different  individuals  is 
not  one  of  the  most  sensitive  ways  of 
evaluating  jjersonality. 

2.  The  measurement  of  adjustment 
was  indirect.  It  was  assumetl  that  the 
|)ersonal  life  adjustment  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  could  be  determined  by  evaluating 
his  attitudes  toward  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness.  I'his  is  a  ha/ardous  procedure.  For 
example,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  person 
who  gives  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
following  statement  may  be  both  well 
adjusted  and  well  oriented  to  reality: 
“One  trouble  with  many  families  is  that 
they  expect  too  much  from  the  blind 
|X'rson.” 

It  is  ccjinmon  knowledge  that  blind¬ 
ness  presents  an  ambiguous  stimulus  to 
others.  Families  may  easily  expect  too 
much  or  tcx)  little  or  to  fluc  tuate  incon¬ 
sistently  between  one  and  the  other.  It 
can  not  be  clear,  therefore,  whether  a 
client  who  rejilies  to  the  cpiestion  in  the 
affirmative  is  maladjusted  as  a  person  c)r 
whether  he  is  ac  curately  reporting  a  clif- 
ficult  condition  under  which  he  lives. 
If  it  is  determined,  from  other  evidence, 
that  the  person  is  poorly  adjusted  the 
meaning  of  his  answer  will  still  be  ob¬ 


scure.  Is  he  |)oorly  adjusted  because  of 
his  attitude  or  because  his  home  situa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  too  much  actually  is 
exjjected  of  him?  Maladjustment  of  the 
seeing  toward  blindness  and  the  blind 
is  not  uncommon.  Some  of  Mr.  Fitting’s 
data  indicate  that  all  of  his  subjects 
were  adjusted  but  adjusted  to  different 
conditions  of  life. 

3.  rhe  rationale  for  determining 
whether  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  re¬ 
sponse  is  in  the  direction  of  adjustment 
is  not  always  clear.  For  example,  a  “no” 
answer  was  considered  adjustive  for  the 
following  item:  “With  proper  training 
a  blind  person  can  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing  a  sighted  person  can  do.”  How¬ 
ever,  the  well  adjusted  blind  j)ersc)n  is 
simultaneously  expected  to  agree  that 
“A  blind  person  must  accept  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  jobs  he  simply  can¬ 
not  do”  and  to  disagree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “A  blind  person  shouldn’t 
have  to  meet  the  same  standards  as 
others.”  This  is  a  logically  im|)ossible 
task  if  the  answers  cannot  be  elaborated 
by  the  client. 

The  heart  of  the  investigation  rests 
upon  the  value  judgments  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  determined  whether  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with  a  statement 
was  to  be  considered  adjustive.  .At  no 
point,  however,  is  there  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  attitudes  of  these  judges! 
It  is  notorious  that  different  rehabilita¬ 
tion  workers  have  strikingly  different 
ideas  about  what  constitutes  adjust¬ 
ment.  For  some,  the  self  effacing,  sub¬ 
missive  blind  person  is  the  idea;  others 
strive  to  jn-omote  a  “healthy”  aggressive¬ 
ness;  while  some  belittle  the  entire  idea 
of  “adjustment”  as  being  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  desirable.  It  is  not  certain, 
therefore,  whether  the  evaluation  scale 
measured  the  adjustment  of  the  blind 
subjects  or  the  values  of  the  person  who 
did  the  judging. 

Despite  these  objections,  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  Fitting’s  study  should  not 
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be  mininii/ed.  One  function  of  research 
is  to  stinuilate  the  asking  of  further 
relevant  questions.  Mr.  Fitting’s  de¬ 
tailed  jiresentation  of  the  responses  to 
each  item  and  their  relationship  with 
other  variables  of  the  person  offers  suffi¬ 
cient  stimulating  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  to  promote  imjjortant  additional 
research  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Current  Literature 


0  “  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Weave,”  by 
Eileen  Bradford,  Handii<ea^>er  and 
Crafisman,  ^Vinter  i954-5'7.  This  illus¬ 
trated  article  describes  the  author’s  in- 
trcHluction  to  working  with  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  how  she  developed  a  success¬ 
ful  methotl  for  teaching  them  weaving. 
She  gives  specific  suggestions  and  de¬ 
tailed  instructions. 

O  “  The  Blind  Student  in  Secondary 
Education,”  by  Olive  Peck,  liullelin  of 
the  Xalional  Association  of  Seco)idaiy 
School  Principals,  |anuary  1955.  The 
author  speaks  to  the  jjrincipal  who  faces 
his  first  experience  with  a  blind  pupil 
in  his  school.  The  article  has  three  sub¬ 
headings:  “.\  Survey  of  School  Facilities 
lor  the  Blind,”  “Your  Blind  Student 
\Vill  Need  Some  Special  Help,”  and 
“Program  Adjustments  for  your  Blind 
Student.” 

O  “Industry  Asks:  .\re  Blind  Madiin- 
ists  Safer?”  by  Dr.  (lliflord  M.  Witdier, 
American  Machinist ,  March  i  j,  1955. 
Eilitorial  note:  “Most  companies  em¬ 
ploying  the  blind  will  confirm  that  they 
are  not  only  safer,  but  more  reliable 
and  prodiK  tive  than  the  average  sighted 
employee.  Despite  this  confirmation, 
many  potential  employers  of  the  blind 


need  considerable  convincing.  Here  we 
tlescribe  a  training  program  for  machin¬ 
ists,  where  you  might  exjiect  more  than 
averaged  hazard,  that  was  too  per  cent 
accident-free,  plus  some  of  the  tools 
that  pennit  accurate  work  by  touch.” 

O  Opportunities  for  the  Additionally 
Handicapped  Blind,  by  John  C.  Colli- 
gan,  \\’ashington,  D.  C^.,  Office  of  \’oca- 
tional  Rehabilitation,  1954.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Service  Series  No.  292.  Describes 
work  being  done  in  Britain  to  help  the 
multiply-handicajqjed,  including  Con- 
dover  Hall,  a  residential  school  for  chil- 
tlren  who  have  midtiple  handicaps:  re¬ 
habilitation  centers  for  adult  newly 
blindetl  and  blinded  war  veterans  with 
additional  handicaps:  and  the  problems 
of  the  deaf-blind. 

O  “'Fin  Oiqis  and  Poodle  Dogs,”  by  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Philanthropy,  E'all- 
Winter  1935.  The  article  carries  the 
sub-title:  “Many  organizations,  much 
money,  but  no  real  program,”  and  this 
concept  is  tleveloped  by  the  author 
through  statistics  and  examples  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  and  situations.  On  this 
basis  he  jiresents  a  list  of  eight  s|H'cific 
jirojects  which  should  be  undertaken. 
I'heir  mention,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  something  in  these  directions  has 
not  already  been  done. 

O  “Enriched  Mathematics  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Williams. 
The  International  Journal  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  March  1933.  A 
teacher  presents  her  philosophy  about 
teaching  blind  children,  in  general,  and 
about  mathematics  as  a  cidtural  sub¬ 
ject,  specifically.  She  points  out  that 
our  moilern  age  shows  a  greater  need 
for  a  thorough  mastery  of  mathematics. 

O  “  ‘Facial  X’ision’:  The  Perception  of 
Obstacles  Out  of  Doors  by  Blindfolded 
and  BliiulfoUled-Deafened  Subjects,”  by 
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Carol  H.  Amnions,  Pliilip  Worchel,  aiul 
Karl  M.  Dallenbach,  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  October  I  bis  is  the 

report  of  a  study  undertaken  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  coiuhisions  of  the 
(Cornell  studies,  conducted  indoors, 
could  be  duplicated  when  experiments 
were  conducted  outdoors  untler  (oudi- 
tions  approximating  more  nearly 
everyday  situations  encountered  by  the 
blind;  and  whether  every  person  with 
normal  hearing,  blind  and  blindfolded 
alike,  can  acquire  the  ability  to  perceive 
obstacles.  Experiments  conducted  at 
'Eulane  University  in  19.17-48  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  audition  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ]jerception  of  obstacles. 
Blindfolded  subjetts  possessing  normal 
or  near  normal  hearing  quickly  learned 
to  |x‘rceive  obstacles  in  these  experi¬ 
ments,  while  those  blindfolded  and 
deafened  varied  greatly  in  their  per¬ 
formances. 

O  “The  Phenomenal  Vertical  and  Hori¬ 
zontal  in  Blind  and  Sighted  Subjects,” 
by  M.  E.  Bitterman  and  P.  Worchel, 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  No- 
veml>er  1953.  A  study  of  orientation  to 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  in  a  groiqj 
of  blind  and  blindfolded  sidqects.  .All 
jjerformed  well  in  upright  jjosition,  but 
performance  of  both  groups  was  poorer 
when  body  was  tilted.  Less  disorienta¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  the  blind  subjects. 
Results  are  “interpreted  as  further  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  dominance  of  vision  in 
the  orientation  of  normal  individuals.” 

O  “But  I  Know  My  Baby’s  Beautiful,” 
by  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Collier’s,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1955.  .\  human-interest  story 
of  Vonda  and  Tex  Ragsdale,  blind  par¬ 
ents  of  a  year-old  girl. 

O  “Freeing  the  Bliiul  from  Their 


Bonds,”  by  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie, 
United  Nations  Revieie,  January  1955. 
Fhe  author,  a  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  expert,  explains  how  the 
agency  serves  the  sightless.  He  reports 
particularly  on  the  year  he  just  spent  in 
Pakistan. 

O  “New  Vista  for  the  Blind,”  by  Ciregor 
Ziemer,  Coronet,  February  1955.  De¬ 
scribes  the  development  of  the  raised 
line  drawing  board  by  Harry  Sewell, 
and  its  great  value  to  the  blind. 

O  Dark  Destiny  by  Edgar  E.  Daniels, 
New  York,  Vantage  Press,  Inc.,  1954. 
Written  by  a  practicing  psychoanalyst, 
this  is  a  psychological  novel  about  a 
blind  man  who  is  a  ruthless,  powerful 
figure  in  industry. 

O  The  well-known  Egyptian  writer  and 
educator,  Taha  Hussein,  has  a  chapter 
entitled  “The  Writer  in  the  World 
Foday,”  included  in  the  book  The  Ar¬ 
tist  in  Modern  Society  published  by 
UNESCO.  I'his  volume  is  a  collection 
of  essays  and  statements  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  .Artists  held 
in  Venice  in  1952. 

O  “I'heir  Eyes,  VV^e’re  Fold,  are  Brown,” 
by  Rita  Rogers  as  told  to  Gregor 
Ziemer,  Good  Housekeeping,  June  1955 
(on  the  stands  May  19).  Fhis  article 
tells  in  first  person  style  the  story  of  the 
experience  of  a  blind  woman,  married 
to  a  blind  man,  who  brings  up  three 
sighted  youngsters,  who  are  now  8,  9, 
and  II.  It  tells  about  their  successful 
efforts  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a 
perfectly  normal  manner,  how  they 
w’ere  taught  to  become  independent  cit¬ 
izens,  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
to  play  and  to  adjust  to  various  situa¬ 
tions  in  a  normal  family  situation. 
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NEWS  BRIEFS 


O  1  he  initial  copy  of  the  first  Jewish 
prayer  book  ever  published  in  Hebrew 
and  English  braille  was  presented  on 
March  3  to  Dr.  David  M.  Kat/,  blind 
New  York  psychiatrist  whose  concern 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Jewish 
blind  inspired  its  publication.  I  he  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Mrs.  Louis  Ciins- 
berg,  chairman  of  the  project,  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  of  America  in  New 
York.  Publication  of  the  books,  in 
eleven  volumes,  has  been  made  jxjssible 
by  the  contribution  of  funds  from  the 
affiliated  Sisterhoods  of  the  National 
Women’s  Leagues  of  the  United  Syna¬ 
gogue  of  .America.  Full  sets  of  the  books 
will  be  presented  as  a  gift  to  each  blind 
jjerson  who  requests  them. 

■An  international  Hebrew  braille 
code  was  tlevelo|)ed  four  years  ago 
when  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  issued 
a  braille  edition  of  the  Hebrew  scrip¬ 
tures.  For  the  publication  of  the  prayer 
book,  a  sinqjlified  Hebrew  braille 
alphabet  has  been  worked  out  so  that 
the  blind  may  learn  to  read  Hebrew 
more  readily  and  then  to  utilize  the 
prayer  book  to  follow  the  services. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  i2,(mh) 
Jewish  blind  in  the  United  States  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  services  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute,  in  addition  to  the 
Jewish  blind  in  other  parts  of  the  workl 
for  whom  services  are  also  performed 
by  the  Institute. 

O  Nearly  i.fiyo  blind  vending  stand  op¬ 
erators  and  their  employees  earned  ap¬ 
proximately  S4.8  million  during  fiscal 
year  1954,  the  director  of  the  state-fed¬ 
eral  program  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  said  recently. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  director  of  the 


U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Welfare,  said  these  are  the 
highest  net  earnings  ever  recorded  by 
the  blind  men  and  women  who  operate 
vending  stands  under  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  and  state  laws. 

In  fiscal  year  1953  net  earnings  for 
these  businesses  were  approximately 
S4.5  million 

Gross  sales  in  1954  amounted  to 
nearly  S22  million,  conqxtred  with  S20.6 
million  in  fiscal  year  1953.  This  year’s 
record  was  made  by  the  blind  ojierators 
w'ith  the  aid  of  272  blind  and  629 
sighted  employees.  Ehe  blind  operators 
averaged  $2,2(K)  each.  Virtually  all  blind 
persons  in  the  vending  stand  program 
were  prepared  and  trained  by  their 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 
— From  a  release  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare. 

O  Educational  W'^eek  for  the  Blind  was 
observed  again  in  Philadeljihia  as  in 
former  years,  during  the  week  of  March 
13.  Gimbels,  in  Philadelphia,  provided 
the  space  of  one  of  the  store’s  show  win¬ 
dows,  as  formerly,  for  an  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  which  included  books  and  appli¬ 
ances  supplied  by  the  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

In  conjunction  with  the  special  week. 
Volunteer  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
paid  tribute  on  March  ifi  to  the  un¬ 
usual  services  of  a  groiqj  of  braille  tran¬ 
scribers  who  have  been  transcribing 
books  for  periods  of  from  25  to  30  years. 
Scrolls  were  presented  to  the  honored 
guests  at  a  lundieon  served  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Chief  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  addressed  the  150  volunteers 
and  their  friends. 

In  still  another  event  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Week  for  the  Blind.  Virginia- 
born  Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  of  Bang¬ 
kok,  Thailand,  received,  in  absentia,  a 
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much-desened  award:  a  plaque  for  her 
“great  contribution  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sightlt*ss”  in  Thailand. 
Miss  Caulfield,  blind  herself,  has  la¬ 
bored  almost  single-handed  for  17  years 
to  break  down  the  traditional  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  handicapjx.'d  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  She  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
success  in  her  efforts. 


Alton  G.  Kloss. 


O  .Alton  G.  Kloss,  Superintendent  of 
the  VV'estern  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
on  February  4,  1955. 

\  graduate  of  Sharon  High  School 
and  Westminster  College,  Dr.  Kloss  was 
awarded  a  .Master’s  Degree  in  Education 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 

191s- 

His  doctoral  thesis,  Plan  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Eilucational  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Supporting  Facilities  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Schcx)l  for  Blind 
Children,”  includes  an  analysis  of  the 


school’s  past  operations  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
tailed  blueprint  of  its  future  activities. 

Dr.  Kloss  is  the  father  of  blind  twin 
sons  born  in  1949  at  Greenville,  Pa., 
where  he  served  as  director  of  admis¬ 
sions  and  placement  at  Thiel  College. 
Because  of  his  desire  to  help  solve  the 
educational  problems  of  his  own  sons  as 
well  as  the  problems  facing  other  blind 
children,  he  left  a  promising  career  in 
the  field  of  college  administration  to  de¬ 
vote  his  life  to  the  education  of  the 
blind.  He  came  to  the  Pittsburgh  school 
as  superintendent  in  1950. 


APPOINTMENTS 


O  E.  Emory  Ferebee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  .Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  has  announced. 

Mr.  Ferebee  left  a  position  as  princi¬ 
pal  examiner  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  assist  Miss  Mary  E.  .Switzer  in 
the  administration  of  the  expanded 
state-fetleral  program  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  for  disabled  civilians.  He 
has  been  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
since  1944. 

Prior  to  that,  Mr.  P'erebee  had  served 
as  head  of  the  liaison  office  of  the  old 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Rubber  and  Rubber 
Products  Branch  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

His  state  administrative  experience 
was  gained  as  chief  statistician  and  di¬ 
rector  of  allocations  and  statistics  for 
the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Prior  to  entering  governmental  work, 
Mr.  Ferebee  was  a.ssistant  profes.sor  of 
business  administration  at  XV^ashington 
and  l.ee  University  at  Lexington,  Va., 
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for  two  years  and  professor  of  econom¬ 
ics  at  Iowa  State  I'eachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  for  one  year. 

A  Virginian,  Mr.  Ferebee  received  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1924,  his  mas¬ 
ter  of  science  at  the  same  university  in 
1925,  and  was  awarded  a  degree  as  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1932. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


O  A  new  braille  printing  plant  is  now 
producing  text  lx)oks  for  the  blind 


population  of  the  entire  Island  of  For¬ 
mosa.  Formerly,  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Formosa  had  no  text  f>ooks  except  as 
students  made  them  for  themselves. 
Hooks  and  other  literature  are  now 
being  produced  in  quantity,  with  the 
government  furnishing  the  braille  pa¬ 
per. 

O  (Construction  of  a  new  rehabilitation 
center  for  blind  women  at  the  Ebenezer 


School  for  the  Blind  in  Hong  Kong  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Situated  on  the 
school  grounds,  it  will  relieve  conges¬ 
tion  in  other  buildings.  Tbe  original 
school  now  will  be  conducted  on  a  co¬ 
educational  basis,  providing  the  first 
adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of 
blind  boys. 

O  The  German  Federal  Republic  has 
made  a  contribution  of  io,(kk)  marks 
to  further  the  work  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Eric  T. 
Boulter,  Secretary  General  of  the  World 
Council  accepted  the  check  at  the  West 
German  Consulate  in  New  York  on 
March  10.  Dr.  Margarete  Bitter,  West 
German  C^onsid  in  New  York,  made  the 
presentation. 

O  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan  has  arrived  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  to  assume  his  new  du¬ 
ties  as  Consultant  on  Education  to 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind’s  Mission  to  South  Korea.  Dr. 
Bryan,  former  president  of  the  Alabama 
Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega, 
Alabama,  left  Birmingham  for  the  Far 
East  on  March  22.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Gladys  Kerr  Bryan, 
who  also  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Mission.  Herman  H.  Roose,  who  has 
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been  in  South  Korea  since  early  1955, 
is  in  charge  of  AFOB  ojierations  there. 

O  The  Royal  National  Institute  lor  the 
Blind  has  announced  plans  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  monthly  jjeriodical, 
‘‘Braille  Listener”. 

According  to  the  RNIB  announce¬ 
ment  the  projected  publication  will  be 
based  on  radio  and  sound  anti  will  con¬ 
tain  articles  from  the  printed  “Listener” 
which  have  not  previously  been  broad¬ 
cast,  “together  with  the  most  engaging 
and  telling  comments  on  current  pro¬ 
grams  and  jjersonalities  from  other  ra¬ 
dio  papers”.  Also  included  will  be  book 
reviews,  a  radio  quiz  and  a  section  de- 
\'oted  to  amateur  radio  transmission. 
V^ernon  H.  Barlow,  RNIB  General  Edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  Institute  hopes  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  “to  build  up  a  service  of  special 
topical  infonnation  comerning  high¬ 
lights  in  overseas  broadcasts  such  as  mu¬ 
sical  festivals  of  world  interest,  sjxtrts 
and  international  items.” 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Kaiukri.vk  (lAVKi.i.  writes  a  tliouf>lu-provok- 
ing  article  on  the  cjuestioii  of  “Basic  (ion- 
tent  in  Reliabilitation”  in  this  issue.  Mrs. 
(iavell  is  at  present  director  of  the  Social 
Sersice  Department,  University  Mospital, 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor.  She 
lias  held  many  other  jxisitions  including 
that  of  medical  social  consultant  and  su|)er- 
visor  of  medical  service,  OV'R,  Michigan, 
and  field  instructor  of  medical  social  work 
at  Western  Reserve  University  in  (deve- 
lancl,  Ohio.  She  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from 
Uornell  University,  and  an  M.S.S.  from 
Smith  (College  School  for  Social  Work. 

A  GROL'j*  OF  oL'TSTANDiNc;  blind  scientists  has 
made  marked  progress  in  electronic  aids 


since  World  War  II.  Ulifiord  M.  Witcher 
is  one  of  these  men.  He  has  his  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  from  Uolumbia  University,  and  is  a  re¬ 
search  physicist  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  rechnology.  Previously  he  did  research 
work  in  electronics  w’ith  reference  to  aids 
for  the  blind  at  the  .American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  at  Bell  Felephone  Company 
and  at  Haskins  Laboratories.  He  was  also 
]>hysits  instructor  at  VV^est  Georgia  College. 
Dr.  ^Vitther  is  .p)  years  old. 


Dr.  .MALt;oL.M  (.  Farrf.i.i.,  .Superintendent 
of  the  Walter  E.  Female!  State  .Sthex)!  at 
VV^averly,  Mas.s.,  presents  an  interesting  re¬ 
port  on  the  first  year’s  operation  cjf  the  new 
unit  added  to  the  state  schex)!  to  take  care 
of  blind  retarded  children.  Dr.  F'arrell  is  a 
graduate  of  Tufts  College,  .School  of  Lib¬ 
eral  .Arts,  and  also  Tufts  Medical  .School. 
He  is  a  cli])lomate  of  the  .American  Board 
of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  and  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  both  superintendent  of  the  Fernald 
Sch(x)l  and  an  instructor  of  psychiatry  at 
Boston  University  and  Tufts  College.  He 
is  also  a  civilian  consultant  to  the  surgeon- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  .Army  and  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  V.A  hospital.  He  is  the  author  of  over 
pa|)ers  on  medical  and  psychiatric  sub¬ 
jects.  Dr.  Farrell  has  Iteen  superintendent 
at  Fernald  since  19.15. 


JosKHUiNK  Bi  Ki.i.,  wlio  presents  a  study  of 
tlie  employment  of  former  students  of  the 
(California  Schex)!  for  tlie  Blind,  is  a  teacher 
at  that  sc  li(X)l  at  present.  She  has  also  taught 
at  ()verhrcx)k  and  at  tfie  Michigan  Schex)! 
for  tlie  Blind.  Previous  to  that  she  taught 
for  two  years  in  the  New  Jersey  pulilic 
scluxils.  She  tcxik  lier  .A.B.  degree  at  Pater¬ 
son,  New  jersey,  'Teac  hers  College,  and  lias 
done  graduate  work  at  Columliia,  Michigan 
Normal  and  tlie  San  Francisco  State  (Col¬ 
lege.  Slie  is  an  active  meniher  of  the  .A.AIB 
and  otlier  organizations  dealing  with  the 
visually  handicapped. 


I  hf.  ARTica.F  BY  Dr.  A.  B.  (C.  Knudson.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Service  of  the  Veterans  .Adininistra- 
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tioii.  Washington,  D.  C:.,  “The  Blinded 
Veteran  in  tlie  United  States,”  is  reprinted 
from  the  British  Journal  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine.  Dr.  Knudson  wrote  this  article  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  replying  to  an  invitation 
extended  to  him  to  discuss  the  differences  in 
approach  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


ClASSIHED  CORNER 


Bkacon  Loik;k,.  Pennsylvania  camp  for  the 
hliiul,  will  he  openetl  June  25ih  and  closed 
August  27,  1955.  Applications  from  Penna. 
will  he  given  first  consideration,  hut  hlind 
people  from  other  states  will  Ire  considered  if 
space  pennits.  A  well-roundcxl  program  of 
recreation  is  planned.  I'he  camp  tec  is  S35.<h) 
[jcr  week  and  guests  may  stay  one  trr  two  weeks. 
Ill  most  ca.ses,  hlind  people  come  through  spon¬ 
sorships  providetl  hy  service  cluhs  or  individ¬ 
uals.  Those  wishing  to  register  should  contact 
Carl  .Shoemaker,  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the 
Blind,  I.ewistown,  Penna. 

PosirioN  WAMFo:  As  piano  tuning  instructor. 
Will  go  anywhere  in  the  I'.S.  35  years  old,  30 
per  cent  normal  sight,  married  with  2  children, 
(■raduate  of  high  school  and  tuning  depart- 
iiicnt  of  Perkins  Institution.  Fourteen  consec¬ 
utive  years  of  experience  as  tuner,  including 
work  for  many  line  piano  teachers,  Iwal  con¬ 
servatory,  I'niversity  of  Maine,  music  stores, 
and  ratlio  stations.  Write  .Wte  Outlook  Box  7-.A. 

Posit  toN  AVAtt.ABi.r:  Instructor  for  the  hlind  to 
operate  within  a  progratn  providing  personal 
adiustiiient  and  vocational  evaluation  services 
is  needed  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Instructor  will  he  a 
nienilier  of  a  professional  team  providing  serv¬ 
ices  in  a  comprehensive  rehahilitation  agency. 
Write  Wallace  1).  Watkins,  Dirc'ctor,  .Services 
for  the  Blind,  (hxMlwill  Industries,  201  West 
Fifth  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

PosmoN  WANtrti:  hlind  Nc’gro  teacher  wants 
position  in  residential  scIkkiI  for  the  hlind. 
Cradtiate  of  W.  \'a.  State  Collc’ge;  M..A.  dc'gree 
fioni  Hampton  Institute;  also  graduate  of  Har¬ 


vard  Perkins  class  of  ’40  and  three  summer 
credits  from  Harvard  and  one  from  Boston 
I’niversity  in  psychology.  Hold  Grade  .A  teach¬ 
ing  certificate  from  .A.AIB.  yVrite  Sew  Outlook 
Box  I  o- A. 

.Affi.tcATioNS  invited  for  the  post  of  Director 
of  Rehahilitation  Clenter  for  the  Blind  being 
established  in  Haifa.  Israel.  Duties  will  include 
setting  up  services  and  administrative  prcKe- 
dures  and  selection  and  training  of  staff. 
Duration  of  appointment  about  2  years,  begin¬ 
ning  fall  of  1955.  Must  have  satisfactory  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  area  of  rehahilitation. 
•All  applicants  write  to  .American-lsraeli  Light¬ 
house,  2109  Broadway,  N.  Y.  23,  N.  Y.  for  ap¬ 
plications. 

PosiitON  WANiKu:  A'oiing  man,  hlind,  recent 
graduate  of  F.astern  Illinois  State  f’.ollege  with 
Masters  degree  in  education  (Faiglish  major 
and  foreign-language  minor)  wants  position 
teaching  high  sch(M)l  English,  French  or  .Span¬ 
ish  for  hlind  t>r  sighted.  Write  Sew  Outlook, 
Box  (5-.A. 

PosrrtON  WANTK.t):  35  year  old  hlind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
sch(K)l  or  agency  for  the  hlind.  Cxmld  tlirect 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  harmony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 
braille,  etc.  ('.an  teach  (irade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  (Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  ('.onservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  C.iirrently  taking  courses 
for  Masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  .Service. 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

TKAciitRs  wanikd:  The  C.hicago  Piddic  SchtK)! 
system  is  expanding  its  ediicatiotial  program 
for  the  hlind.  Teachers  muse  have  at  least  a 
B.  A.  degree,  he  under  49  years  of  age,  pass  a 
physical  examination  including  vision,  Ite  fuliv 
(|ualiiicd  to  teach  either  kindergarten-primarv 
grades,  or  grades  3  to  8.  and  have  previous  ex¬ 
perience  teaching  the  hliiul.  .Salary  scales  as  of 
Sepiemher,  1955,  will  range  from  S35<k)  to 
.S(i7r,o  for  10  months  of  the  year  de|)ending  on 
gratliiale  training  aiul  experietice.  For  further 
information  write  Department  of  Special  FaIii- 
calion,  228  North  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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Typing  is  easier  with  the 


REMINGTON 

QUIET-RITER' 


The  most 
convenient 


portable  typewriter 

for  the  blind . , .  Here’s  why: 


1.  Exclusive  Miracle  Tab  sets  and  clears 
tab  stops  right  from  the  keyboard... 
eliminates  groping  and  fussing  in 
back  of  machine. 

2.  Patented  Simplified  Ribbon  Changer 
makes  ribbon  changing  as  easy  as 
1-2-3 . . .  eliminates  muss  and  fuss. 

3.  Exclusive  Larger  Size  Cylinder  with 
Sure-Grip  Paper  Feed  makes  feed¬ 
ing  of  paper,  carbon  packs,  cards  and 
envelopes  easier . . .  holds  paper  rig¬ 
idly  in  position  . . .  assures  perfect 
registration. 

Carrying  Case  and  Touch  Method 
instruction  Book  included. 


4.  Full  Standard  Keyboard  has  all  op¬ 
erating  controls  placed  just  as  they 
are  on  office  typewriters. 

5.  Super-Strength  Frame  Construction 
prevents  frame  distortion  . . .  keeps 
all  operating  parts  at  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  through  years  of  constant  use. 


For  information  about  the  purchase  of 
Remington  Quiet-riters  for  the  blind,  write; 


Matilda  Ziegler 

Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Monsey,  New  York 

A  non-profit  organization 


Jl 
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